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THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH! 


THAT the country churches are very far from what they ought 
to be, is a good deal more obvious than are the practical means 
for making them what they ought to be. The pressing question 
is no longer whether the church in the country is the same living 
institution which we have reason to believe it was in former gener- 
ations, but is it now beyond the power of a willing and consecrated 
ministry to do anything to restore it. There are influences of the 
civilization of to-day which are checking, if not weakening, the 
country town itself. A constant drain on its resources is made by 
the life of the larger cities, and there is no reason for hoping that 
this drain will cease. It is not that the country town is to dis- 
appear, but that it is bound to put up with a greatly diminished 
sphere of influence. Now, what can the country church be under 
the existing circumstances? Without waiting for the fascinations 
and attractions of city life to lose their hold over men, or for 
the country to be made desirable or endurable by the elemental 
comforts of life, what is the outlook as things are at present? 
Can we hope to make the country church more than a post which 
must not be abandoned, so long as there are even only the handful 
of the people to be ministered to? On this supposition, the 
church cannot neglect those committed to its charge, but must be 
as the captain who is the last to leave his sinking ship. Can the 
church grapple successfully with the religious problem of the 
country and be more than a missionary station there, but an in- 
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dependent centre of religious life? The purpose of this paper is 
to show that the country church can be made a living reality, to 
develop a plan of campaign, and to describe, with sufficient ex. 
plicitness, methods of work and hints for their application. 

The first thing of importance in developing the ideas of such 
a treatment is a correct understanding of the people with whom 
one has to deal. Equally important is it that we should dis. 
tinguish the suburban town, or the country town which is directly 
affected by the movement of city life, from the country town 
proper whose individuality remains untouched by the neighbor. 
hood of large cities, or by the presence, to any appreciable extent, 
of former residents of large cities. To write out the character of 
this latter class, which is the more particular subject under con- 
sideration, is difficult as it is dangerous. It is very hard to avoid 
the injustice of letting a few intractable ones do service as a de- 
scription of the whole number. But in the smallest country town 
there will be found some generous and serviceable people who will 
second every good endeavor of the minister. On the other hand, 
it seems as though oftentimes the community, on the whole, were 
less than the average, as though the whole were not equal to the 
sum of its parts. Collectively they will permit what individually 
they would be ashamed of. The minister’s greatest temptation is 
to underrate the people and their capacity for being reached. He 
finds so little spring, so little mind to look ahead, so great an 
aversion to disturbing the existing state of affairs, that he must 
struggle against exaggerating the conditions. He will be over 
come by discouragements as soon as he allows himself to attend 
most to those at whose hands his cause suffers most. What he 
needs is to be able to disengage himself from such thoughts. He 
will have people ‘ whose heart is waxed gross and their ears are 
closed,” who are selfish with only the crudest notions of what self- 
interest is; ignorant, but giving themselves the airs of needing to 
be taught nothing ; bound in traditions, with no participation in 
the glory of the past; without ideas, society, or esprit de corps. 
Yet he will have others to whom these words would apply most 
unkindly, and this will be true should the body corporate be fairly 
so described. A man, however, must have compassion, and bear in 
mind what spiritual stagnancy and decay is blighting the country 
towns, and he must be patient. Let the minister persevere, let 
him show forth the realized ideal of Christian love, and unwearied 
service, and his people will gradually disprove every one of the 
hard names which, in his chagrin, he may be often tempted to use 
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about them. He will surely feel that they are generous_y respond- 
ing to his appeals for sympathy and aid. Response will come 
some day, as the rivers open in the spring, with a rush of feeling. 
What a man has a right to expect, by the very fact of his belief 
ina God forever seeking his children, made in his own image, 
will, sooner or later, come to pass. The Holy Spirit of God 
working in their members will finally bring them ready instru- 
ments to his hand. These two sides of the temperament ought 
to be clearly grasped ; as some of the country people are, he must 
expect to find them, unquickened, literal, sectarian, and narrow- 
minded ; but, on the other hand, if he shows himself worthy to be 
followed, trusted, aided, he need have no fear to leave them where 
he finds them. 

If it is a great advantage to know the timbre with which one 
has to deal, it is an equal advantage to know what sort of a 
church ideal is the one most suited to the people’s needs. By 
this it is not meant what denomination of Christians can hope for 
the best harvest, but what sort of an emphasis on the catholic 
qualities of Christianity is most certain to be useful. We are 
fast approaching a time when the distinctive features of the 
several branches of the Christian Church will be found rather 
in their history and traditions than in the present operation. The 
fear of adopting methods of other communions is, even now, 
commonly seen to be idle, and a generous appropriation of the 
good things of others one of the best safeguards against personal 
loss. Bearing in mind, then, that the qualities here described as 
so valuable are not the qualities of any particular communion, but 
such as all may to a greater or less degree attain to, it may be 
said if any Church will impress on its ministration a stamp that 
is evangelical, authoritative, sacramental, and liturgical, it will 
reinforce its natural effort by a machinery and an atmosphere 
before which opposition will melt away. These words require 
some explanation. It may seem to some who imperfectly appre- 
hend that these words are used to describe directions and emphasis 
rather than set doctrines or established practices, that nothing 
is more likely to eall forth opposition on the part of the country 
parish than a spirit that is evangelical, authoritative, sacramental, 
and liturgical. Those who feel so are earnestly besought to at- 
tend to the freer meaning of these words, and to find in them, 
not the letter that killeth, but the spirit that giveth life. 

By evangelical is meant here, that the country church must in 
the clearest way understand that its duty is to bring a gospel 
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to those committed to its charge. It ought to regard itself, and 
seek to have others regard it, as a shepherd seeking lost sheep, 
and therefore the deeply personal character of its ministrations 
ought above all to be brought to light. The Son of Man is come 
to save those who are lost, a condition which in the country is 
by no means figurative. Then, second, the church in the coun- 
try must be authoritative and command the situation. There is 
little ground for hoping that the country church can prosper, at 
least in the present embarrassed circumstances, under what we 
may call the American system, of leaving each locality to work 
out its problem and fight its battle independently. ‘ The branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine,” and the 
country church can only have vital strength as it strengthens its 
relation with the larger body of which it is only a weak member, 
and seeks its guidance and counsel outside itself. A committee of 
the congregation is an excellent means of giving effect to what is 
enjoined on the church by those whose experience and position 
gives them an authority, but such a committee is a very faulty in- 
strument to decide itself on what is good or necessary. The 
parish committee must feel dependence on the church at large, 
must aim to be the means of carrying out plans suggested to it by 
the minister acting on behalf of the whole body. The very pos- 
sibility of a resurrection of the country parish generally depends 
on the radical departure from ways consecrated by long usage, and 
the adoption of new methods sanctioned only by their life-giving 
properties. Ifthe parish committee has power to thwart or resist 
such measures, if the congregation is not trained to look outside 
itself for guidance, it is the case of the sick man prescribing for 
himself. There must be an authority in the depleted parish as 
there is an authority in the sick chamber; and if a physician would 
refuse to consider any case where he cannot control matters of 
light, air, food, and diet, so ought the minister to refuse to be 
governed by ways and customs to which, in no small degree, the 
demoralized condition of the parish is due, and refuse to take 
hold where he cannot have the freedom to deal successfully with 
his charge. The church must stand, not as a motley assembly of 
people, whose meeting-house they parcel out into proprietary pews, 
owned though seldom occupied, but as an ordained ministry of 
God to men, as speaking with the authority of its Divine Master, 
as organically connected with the rest of Christendom, and espe- 
cially under the control of one branch of it, to whom it is imme- 
diately responsible. 
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Thirdly, the church must be sacramental, that is, it must freely 
employ the outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual 
grace. In this, it is not meant simply that the well-known sacra- 
ments of the Christian faith be freely resorted to, but that the 
sacramental idea of shadowing forth spiritual truth by visible 
types and symbols ought to govern. Now this feature, which is 
really among the most necessary means of coping with the diffi- 
culty, will be nearly the last to be allowed, so unreasoning an 
aversion has the average Protestant to the employment of symbol- 
ism. That it is necessary is seen by the hastiest understanding 
of the country intelligence. In a rural community, where the bur- 
den of production comes directly on the bare back, the mental 
state is low. Instead of recognizing this, and confessing that the 
church must adapt itself to her people, “ providing all things 
honest in the sight of all men,” and must address the sense most 
easily addressed, not the hardest, the very opposite policy is 
adopted. Every avenue to the man’s heart except the one he can 
least easily keep free and open is forbidden. It is a trained mind 
that can iearn by listening, an educated intelligence to whom the 
ear suffices for a means of instruction, but men generally learn 
by far the larger proportion of what they know through the eyes. 
The visual sense, presenting lessons of religious life by outward 
and visible signs, is the one that is most bigotedly refused to us, 
not least so by the very people who are most likely to be helped 
by it. There can be nothing so senseless as to let the people lead 
in this matter, for by their very manner of life their ears are 
heavy, and the sense least open to instruction. The sense of sight 
can reinforce the spoken word in a thousand ways, and be a silent 
but steady discipline of the spirit. Whether it be in the form 
of the church building, in the sacred imagery of the stained win- 
dows, in the texts illuminating the walls, in frequent decorations 
at special services, in innumerable ways, the help may here be 
found to hold what would be lost if the ears alone can receive 
it. The active powers also may be addressed by teaching the 
people attitudes of worship, urging them to express their religion 
in audible prayers and hearty singing. They should have their 
attention called to the good effects of numbers, the religious 
quality of solemn stillness, and silent communion. Here we are 
naturally brought to the last feature to be specially dwelt on, the 
value of the liturgical ideal. To a more or less degree, this ideal 
is with all the churches, the claim here is that nowhere has it so 
great a natural right as in the country church. The liturgical 
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idea is grounded in mental science, and is a proper understanding 
of the immense importance of habit. The country church cannot 
look for the same amount of spontaneous energy as in a city 
parish, so that even if the liturgical ideal were not best for the 
city, it would still remain invaluable in the country, where the 
least possible must be left to the originating powers. The strain 
of attention is the hardest, and without a regular order of service 
this strain reaches its highest, and here we have the secret to a 
large part of the inefficacy of country worship. Doubtless the 
bugbear of attending service comes from the shrinking which the 
thought of the new effort to be put forth and the unassisted atten- 
tion causes. It produces a feeling of effort more than can be 
endured by those who are mainly workers in the field. If we will 
save the souls of our country folk we must not lay on them bur- 
dens heavier than they can bear. Just to the extent of his ability 
the country minister should introduce such elements of habitual 
worship, and he will see the interest of the people in the service 
increase at every attempt. 

Well, then, with the church equipped as may be in these re- 
spects, how shall the campaign be opened? We will suppose a 
country church set apart on a hill, raising its white spire from 
amid the pines, and its not ill-toned bell summoning from thirty 
to fifty worshipers. The first thing to be done is to develop the 
Sunday service. It is the starting point and the meeting place. 
No church lives by Sunday services, and Sunday services cannot 
of themselves keep any strength of life. They ought to be the 
season for replenishing the wisdom that is from above and never 
the beginning and end of religious life. This must be the real 
efficiency in good works for which we are fitted by the service of 
worship. But nothing can be done until sufficient power is stored 
up to move the machinery. The first means of developing the 
Sunday service is to arrange for a Mission Sunday. Let it be 
announced at least a month in advance, that on a date appointed 
you will have a special service for setting forth the good tidings 
of God’s kingdom. The whole neighborhood can be best informed 
by dodgers setting forth tersely the idea. Every worshiper should 
be urged to distribute these, and the idea and motive of the Mis- 
sion Sunday service dinned into the ears of the congregation every 
Sunday previous. <A hospitality committee should be arranged 
to move about the vestibule and church-door and welcome all 
strangers, and give them seats; taking care to have the whole 
congregation seated in a compact body in the front. A scattered 
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congregation is one of the deadest. A neat leaflet or folder should 
be prepared with the heading “ Mission Sunday,” and date, with a 
description of the aim of that church in establishing God’s king- 
dom in the midst, and an urgent appeal to all who are not con- 
nected already with some branch of the Christian Church to unite in 
the work. Accompany a description of whatever societies, guilds, 
missions in operation or in contemplation with a printed prayer 
for morning and evening, the Lord’s Prayer, and benediction. 
The order of service, when there is enough to dignify by the name, 
may with advantage be added. In the service itself there ought 
in the absence of any regular form to be at least an opening 
prayer, and a brief prayer after the sermon; responsive read- 
ing of the Psalms, lessons from both Old and New Testament, 
with an anthem or chant between if possible ; singing of doxology, 
or Te Deum, or canticle. The sermon should be short, and pre- 
ceded by any church appointments, as meetings during the week, 
improving the occasion to describe any charitable or missionary 
undertaking. This preparatory talk, which may well extend to 
half the time allowed to the sermon, will instill the idea that the 
church is a working force, and not simply a talking institution. 
Then, with a sermon address, aimed wholly at the personal soul, 
try to arouse the sense of loyalty to the life of Jesus Christ, as 
God’s means of making himself known to men. It is well if the 
minister after service (as before) can speedily get him to the back 
of the church, greeting all whom he can, and seeming to command 
in person a work earnestly begun. Let him not be afraid of his 
people. The hardest to deal with yields before quiet, assured 
strength, confident in its mission. 

The Mission Sunday may be repeated in time, but care must be 
had not to do so if it is uncalled for, or is exhausted in the idea. 
At the same time it is possible that a second attempt may be 
necessary to do what the first failed to do. More important now 
is it to try to bring out the idea of the church as a working force, 
and as God’s means of bringing about the kingdom of heaven. 
The church must mean a new society, and church services are 
only to inspire with a new sense of help and courage those who 
ought to be actively working for that new society. Church work 
is the earnest of the spirit, whereby we cry Abba, Father. Now 
that the country churches, whose religious activity is hardly more 
than a sewing-circle, and the idea of this is mostly social, should 
be little more than just alive, is only what we should expect. 
Feed a man plenteously, and never let him do a stroke of work, 
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and it would be equally a marvel how he could live. These 
churches are all dyspeptic from eating the bread of heaven with- 
out lifting a finger to do the will of God. “ We haven't any 
poor,” it is frequently said, which means we are not aware of any. 
But this is not because the country is without its poor, but because 
they are not sought out. The poor are there, and are the burden 
of the town, too often willful, extravagant, and indolent. The 
church ought to help them to help themselves. Therefore it can 
at once organize a Union for Christian Work, or a Charity Organ- 
ization Society, or Friendly Aid, or whatever name, if only the 
associated-charities idea be in the ascendant. That in the country 
the charity-organization idea may admit of a very much less 
limited application than in the large city, is not to be denied, but 
the principle remains good forever. “ Not alms, but a friend,” is 
the “none-other name whereby men can be saved,” and applies 
with as much force where the cases are ten as where they are 
ten thousand. The point is to get a whole community interested 
in the welfare of its members. Have the town or village marked 
out into districts, have a central committee chosen from single 
persons of each district, each one the head of the district confer- 
ence, and penetrate the whole area with the whole Christian sym- 
pathy. The country charity organization may combine philan- 
thropy with study of the problems of charity, may put itself into 
communication with city organizations, and, if its plea of having 
no poor is true, import some from town, and so do God's work. 
The church may have a Pamphlet Mission, gathering all papers 
and periodicals of interest and value, and partly ‘Miateiating 
them to the poor thereabout, and partly to the Hospital Newspaper 
Societies of large cities, to be sent to the institutions. The country 
church may do a great deal of good in getting its members in- 
terested in forming a village athletic club, where the young men 
might have a gymnasium and evening reading-room ; it might be 
instrumental with a village improvement association, in Arbor- 
day, in a library, in an entertainment bureau, and in any way to 
arouse sentiment and quicken the corporate consciousness. Some 
of these matters are wholly secular and will best be done indi- 
rectly, but it is not a secular thing to f- rnish the impulse and idea 
of getting a proper entertainment. That is often, in the country, 
a distinctly religious matter, for it requires great self-sacrifice and 
patience on the part of him who tries to do anything. 

Our country church is now recovering its tone, is plainly em- 
bodying its belief in outward acts of Christian life, and is begin- 
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ning to attract attention to itself as a serious instrument of the 
higher life. In such silent and steady growth the hope of the 
future lies. But even as a fire may be let burn and slowly extend 
itself, finally sending out heat, or may be quickly fanned into 
vigorous flame, so it is possible with a church safely to fan its 
small flame into a strong fire of devotion. The method now to 
be described has some resemblance to what is known as a revival, 
but it admits all the positive advantages of the revival without 
the doubtful ones, and by avoiding a name which is a litile ob- 
noxious, many harmful associations are spared. The problem is 
his: A struggling church, borne up, like the precious ark of the 
covenant, on the shoulders of a very few faithful ones, in the 
midst of indifference, extending its influence in all directions to a 
distance of about two miles. At this limit, as is well attested, 
the influence of the church stops. Two things are needed: a new 
quickening at the centre, and a stimulation of the Christian sen- 
timent at the limit of present influence. This state of affairs 
calls for what we will name “ Mission Week,” and the “* Two-Mile 
Mission.” We will select a week as favorable as may be for 
weather, and will fill the week with religious services, making the 
circuit of the parish at a distance of about two miles. Begin on 
the Sunday previous by a preparatory service, having again freely 
distributed hand-bills all over the country, and follow it up by an 
evangelistic service every night of the following week, at some 
distant point. These Two-Mile Mission services ought each to 
be prepared for by calling a special meeting of each district (it 
might be done in connection with the Union for Christian Work), 
organizing a hospitality committee to have the room, or school- 
house, or chapel, in order, and to be present on the night of the 
service to welcome and encourage all whom they have previously 
urged to come, or who are attracted thither. There should be, if 
possible, some kind of service in which the people could take part, 
reading, alternately with the minister, verses from the Bible, and 
there should be plenty of spirited and familiar singing. The 
address will probably be best if it is based broadly on some para- 
ble, and concerns itself with one of the great obvious needs and 
desires of the human soul. Permit no service to go without a 
collection ; there is no religious object lesson so invaluable for 
people, and so lasting. While explaining that the object of this 
mission is not to snatch away any supporters of other churches, 
but to quicken the general Christian faith, yet it should be urged 
on all who are not so connected with a church, to join in this 
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work of establishing God’s kingdom. Indeed, it is God's com- 
mand that we should all join in the work in the vineyard. The 
church, or the minister that can now speak with authority, ap- 
pearing backed up by a great organized religious life, will have 
much in its favor. 

At this point the opportunity arises of gathering around the 
central church many who are generally irretrievably lost. These 
are the feeble and infirm, those who are unable to be present at 
the church, and those who believe they are unable. This idea is 
known as the Home Department of the Sunday-school, and is 
already in very extensive operation. Some, like the writer, may 
prefer to keep everything in the name of the church, but the idea, 
however, is the same. Urge all who plead for one reason or an- 
other inability to attend church to join this Home Department, or 
guild for Home Worship, pledging themselves to devote an hour 
or less every Sunday (better at a certain time, the less left to dis- 
cretion the better) in reading from the Bible and seryice book 
and in singing, wherever possible to gather others of the family 
or neighboring families to join with them. They should report 
on their faithfulness if desired, according to a printed form fur- 
nished by the Congregational Publishing Company. A small 
mite-box furnished by the same house should be insisted on for a 
Sunday-offering at home. The effect of this Home Department 
is so manifold for good as to forbid attempting more than a 
mention of increased Christian sentiment, church attendance, 
church support, and a readier allegiance on the part of the next 
generation. With such prompt means of meeting every difficulty, 
and in the country physical infirmities is the most discouraging, 
let the Mission Week proceed. Sunday morning is to be devoted 
to a service of ingathering, to which all should be urged at the 
previous evening meetings, and as many as may be induced to 
connect themselves openly with the church. Especially at this 
time should the Christian work of the church be forced on peo- 
ple’s attention, and their faith kept bright by use. Simple people 
must be taken on their active side, or at least kept there. Sun- 
day evening would be well utilized, if a hearty missionary service 
could be held, with ministers from other places coming in as large 
a number as may be, and addressing the people pointedly on their 
needs and duties. For this the best city ministers ought to be 
willing to unite, and indeed only by their generous codperation 
any permanent work can go on. 

That many objections will have occurred even to those who are 
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most ready to join in such missionary work as this cannot be 
gainsaid, and objections which seem serious. There are also ob- 
jections and difficulties that will occur only to him who is trying 
to carry out such a programme. Unfortunately it cannot be 
promised to these earnest workers that such obstacles are wholly 
removable with the present means at our command. We have 
every right, however, to be hopeful for the future. It is our 
Master’s work, and He will certainly with every temptation pro- 
vide also a means of escape. We must work in the light of 
the conviction that He will not suffer it to be in vain. Let us 
in conclusion glance at a few of the difficulties that will trouble 
the path of the minister. First and foremost, the work to be 
done in the smallest country parish is more than ean be effectively 
done by any single man, whereas many a country minister must 
combine two, or even three parishes. In this latter case, he must 
struggle on, praying, Lord, come! He is responsible for faithful, 
not for successful service. Unquestionably the work of the coun- 
try church cannot be really taken in hand without an assistant 
minister. Services must be held often, daily if possible, to get 
soonest good results, and the active work and parish visiting de- 
mand two men. They should both be well supported, in order to 
afford the means of studying the work as it requires. They should 
be able to get away once a week for entire change of mind and 
renewal of spirit; they must visit other parishes, have books, be 
able to set examples of generosity. The country church is not an 
easy berth to which a superannuated clergyman may retire, but 
the hardest of fields, deserving the highest rewards, and the great- 
est meed of praise from Him whose praise is precious. 

How can these things be if country parishes are frequently un- 
able to maintain one minister without outside help, or by codpera- 
tion and division of service? The parishes are seldom doing 
what they ought to be doing, and the envelope system well watched 
and pushed must be adopted for reasons practical and worshipful. 
Still the great need is a thoroughly capable and efficient minister, 
and if one could be induced to take such a charge he could not 
have a maintenance sufficient to keep him qualified. Conscious 
of all the weight of testimony which will oppose what I now ad- 
duce, it is my firm belief that the country church must endow 
itself, and liberally. It is in the same case with the city church 
which finds its people moving away to more fashionable quarters, 
and while its duties are increased by the needs of the larger but 
poorer flock that comes in their stead. The resources of the country 
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are enough, perhaps, to keep alive occasional preaching, but this 
will not keep alive the country church. An energetic man cannot 
have the means to work up a country church if he must depend 
on the small contributions of the farmers. But with such a church 
endowed, in charge of a minister who is given a chance to do 
a really great and original work, the people could be made to 
quadruple their offerings. Realizing to the full how often an 
endowment is perverted to the uses of self-indulgence, yet I be- 
lieve while there is life there is hope that some day the spirit will 
quicken the dry bones. By every urgency, by besieging summer 
visitors, by frequent collections, by making it an offense for a will 
to be drawn up without a substantial thanks “ for a remembrance 
of his holiness,” the country church must strive to endow itself. 
A thoroughly earnest and fearless minister can resist all the evil 
effects of an endowment and inaugurate a work that is impossible 
without. 

It is enough to say, in conclusion, that the methods here sug- 
gested require but little change to be adapted to all circumstances, 
If there are other churches in the village, try to get all to join in 
the attempt to evangelize the district; the good comes not by mak- 
ing sectarians, but by awakening allegiance to Christianity. There 
are few places besides, where the religious organizations outstrip 
the needs, though they may exceed the practice of the people. 
Such a codperation might assist a consummation for which many 
are praying, “ waiting for the consolation of Israel.” 


John Tunis. 





THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


DEATH restores all values. Some among us of late years have 
felt in a measure out of sympathy with Mr. Arnold. His un- 
ruffled complacency has savored to us of arrogance ; we have said 
that his criticism, keen and fine as a knife-edge, was equally con- 
fined to one dimension, and dealt with the technical aspects of 
literature and the superficial aspects of life; and a touch of irri- 
tated distrust has crept into our attitude, as we seemed to perceive 
in his treatment of religious themes, mingled with much that was 
wisely liberal and exquisitely tender, a faculty of gracefully evad- 
ing the point. 

But he has left us. And the brilliant critic, the urbane man of 
the world, the Apostle of Culture, is already less distinct to the 
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eyes of memory. As he vanishes, to many of us there appears in 
his place another figure — a younger Arnold, of mournful, clear, 
and searching glance, and firm lips which vainly try to repress 
their emotion. The author of * Literature and Dogma” gives 
way to the author of ‘“ Empedocles on A’tna”’: the critic and the 
would-be theologian grow dim before the poet. 

What will be the respective value assigned to Arnold’s prose 
and verse by the stern criticism of time, it is difficult to say. Toa 
certain degree they reflect the same tendencies. But these tenden- 
cies in the prose receive a purely intellectual embodiment ; hence 
they remain inert and cold. In the poetry they are fused with deep 
emotional ardor and translated into pure artistic beauty. Thus 
lifted from the storms of polemics to the clear atmosphere of art, 
the poems of Arnold are far more general in their appeal than is 
his prose. They do not, indeed, possess that universality of touch 
which is the mark of the greatest poets; but they possess some- 
thing only less rare — a sympathetic insight into certain phases of 
individual experience, and a rendering of these phases so deli- 
cately clear that it interprets the soul to itself, and by illuminating 
strengthens. 

But Arnold’s whole poetic achievement is contained in two 
slender volumes. In the very zenith of his powers he abandoned 
poetry and betook himself to prose. This is a curious phenom- 
enon. It seems difficult to believe that a man in whom the 
imaginative power was clear and strong could deliberately sup- 
press it and turn from creation to criticism. Not thus has it been 
with our great poets, who, possessed by a force higher than them- 
selves, were swept along by it to the end of life or strength; and 
we inevitably ask ourselves, could the fire be intense and clear 
which so swiftly burned itself out? Can the man who seems to 
have tossed his inspiration away so lightly and contented himself 
with the dead level of prose, ever have known real inspiration at 
all? 

Thus this poetry challenges us at once with an initial paradox. 
It is not the only paradox we shall meet if we try to analyze Ar- 
nold’s mournful power. We may find comprehension easier if we 
glance for a moment at the temper and the conditions of his life; 
for these have largely determined his poetic quality. 

Arnold’s was not a traditional poetic career. The first of the 
century accustomed us to an element of romantic irregularity in 
the lives of our poets. Shelley’s wistful and disastrous efforts 
to live in the matter-of-fact world the life of dreamland ; Byron’s 
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rebellious and picturesque career ; and in no less degree the high 
and remote serenity wherein were passed the days of Words. 
worth, — we find in all these something distinctive, apart from 
the average life of humdrum men. But Arnold’s life was passed 
completely in the world: conventional, well-ordered, immersed 
in questions of the day, acquiescing in the traditions of society, 
His individuality was receptive rather than assertive. He did 
not guide his age, he was moulded by it; not, indeed, by the 
lower phases from which he separated himself in voiceful scorn, 
nor by the practical activities from which he remained aloof 
in sad remoteness ; but by the intellectual and moral influences 
which from childhood up surrounded him. To these he was most 
sensitively responsive. True, he became in later life an exact 
exponent of no one school of thought; and this because of his 
very responsiveness. He could utterly reject no influence under 
whose power he fell: in a measure he reflected them all. His 
works resemble those photographs in which one image is imposed 
upon another till the result is a picture differing from any, yet 
composed of the elements of all. 

The first strong influence under which Arnold fell was that of 
his father at Rugby. Dr. Arnold’s training, admirable though it 
was, doubtless stimulated to unwholesome precocity the moral and 
religious instincts. The boys were plunged with the first dawn of 
consciousness into the modern life of brooding over personal 
moral problems. At the same time the intellectual convictions 
fostered in them were those of the Broad Church — liberal and 
strong. From Rugby, Arnold went to Oxford. Here he found 
the same temper of spiritual analysis intensified, and united to in- 
tellectual convictions the exact reverse of those he had known. 
The Tractarian movement was at its height. Sunday after Sun- 
day the tender voice of Newman sounded in his ears with un- 
earthly pleading; the noble and gracious figure of Pusey was 
before him; the air around was full of deep and genuine Chris- 
tianity, which thought itself identical with the ecclesiasticism of 
the Anglican Church. The change from Rugby to Oxford must 
have been bewildering indeed to a thoughtful boy. The same 
spirit of Christian ardor he found in two parties utterly antago- 
nistic. What could it mean? One solution was obvious. The 
boy drifted towards it with many questionings and much sorrow 
—the man adopted it. Differing elements neutralized each other. 
Dogma vanished ; the permanent factor — the spirit of sweetness 
and light — alone remained. This was the necessary end with a 
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temperament rather the passive meeting-ground of contending 
forces than a vigorous actor siding with one party in the fight. 
But the end — perhaps an unstable compromise at best — was not 
attained without bitterness, pain, and doubt. The struggle reflects 
itself in Arnold’s poetry. Much else he gained from his Oxford 
years ; an exquisite courtesy, a deep love for the culture of the 
past, a breadth of manner. These traits, in the best Oxford men 
of the day, played over the surface of burning and intense convic- 
tion; in the poems of Arnold they play with equal grace over the 
surface of negation, questioning, and pain. 

After leaving Oxford, Arnold came in sharp contact with the 
wave of scientific Agnosticism which was sweeping over England. 
He was never overwhelmed by it. From much in its attitude he 
shrank ; with several of its leaders he waged an urbane feud. Yet 
the effect of the movement we may trace throughout his work, in 
play with other forces. Thus living the life of the scholar and the 
thinker, both in and of the world, able rather to reproduce and 
to combine than to originate, Arnold reflects for us with singular 
truthfulness the composite and conflicting teadencies which marked 
the second third of the century. 

We shall obviously expect in his poetry an intellectual and 
ethical bias. It will be introspective, self-searching, deficient in 
external movement. For the age does not thirst for objective ad- 
venture: our passion is of the soul, not the deed; our tumult 
within, not without. 

But Arnold has given us an explicit and elaborate theory of 
poetry, and it is in flat contradiction to our expectations. He 
tells us, with his usual serene assurance, that the only legitimate 
subjects of poetry are actions, noble actions; and that all true 
poetry must appeal to the primary and permanent affections. 

Vigorously and sincerely he has tried to carry out his theory. 
In“ Sohrab and Rustum” and “ Balder Dead” he has worked 
carefully after the best classic models. Noble and objective in 
theme, simply straightforward in treatment, these poems almost 
attain true epic grandeur. Yet the saving word remains. Despite 
the felicity of phrasing and cadence, despite the breadth of hand- 
ling and the profoundly touching nature of the stories, it is not 
by these poems that Arnold holds his place in our hearts. Rather 
is it by such verses as “ Dover Beach” or the “ Summer Night,” 
or the haunting music of “The Buried Life”; poems which burn 
themselves into the memory by their subtle introspective power, 
which portray the sadness of the soul torn asunder by conflicting 
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forces, and, in the rush and whirl of life, unable to find the centre 
whence it shall react upon the world. And if these his charac. 
teristic poems have in them no hint of action, they are equally 
removed from reflecting the primary or the permanent emotions, 
They reflect the questioning spirit, the antagonistic tendencies of 
a transitional age; no primitive or simple soul has sung them, 
but a nature sensitive with most elaborate culture. They are 
neither universal nor elementary in their appeal. Fancy the be- 
wilderment of Dan Chaucer — the disgust of one of our New 
England farmers — if fate forced him to follow the subtle disqui- 
sitions of Empedocles on AXtna. They are of the present, these 
poems, and even in the present they appeal to a limited class. 
Here meets us our second paradox. With all the power of his 
conscious art Arnold has tried to square his work with his concep- 
tion and to reproduce the direct and unconscious poetry of the 
past. But the remoteness of his theory only enhances the signifi- 
cance of his practice. The age is too strong for him, the age and 
his own soul. They force him to a poetry which is for the few, 
not the many ; of the present, not of eternity ; of the thought, not 
the act. 

And for us to-day, the very power of these poems consists in 
their intensely modern tone. Whether they will retain their 
charm when the phases which they reflect are matters no longer of 
experience but of history, is hard to say ; yet we cannot conceive 
them passing into oblivion. For they are rendered with artistic 
workmanship and inspiration of a very high order; and art is 
eternal, though the embodied emotion become sympathetic rather 
than direct. We have little in common to-day with the theology 
of Milton or of Aischylus; yet the world does not forget the 
Paradise Lost or the Prometheus Unbound. May we not hope a 
like fate for the work of Arnold ? 

In any study of this poetry one must, indeed, pause long with 
delight over the purely artistic qualities. They possess, to begin 
with, one necessary mark of a great poet —they are distinctive. 
One cannot hear the merest touch from one of Arnold’s finer 
poems without recognizing the author: — 

“ Murmur of living, 

Stir of existence, 

Soul of the world — 
Make, oh make yourselves felt 
To the dying spirit of youth.” 

“ The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm, 
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The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm.” 
“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll.’’ 


They are all as individual as Shakespeare’s 


“ And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death ;” — 


or Milton’s 
“ That undisturbéd song of pure concent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d throne.” 


This originality of Arnold is strongly emphasized in the very 
metres which he chooses. Ilis ordinary lyrical movements are 
simple and clear; he avoids the involved sonorous and elaborate 
schemes dear to the soul of Swinburne or Rossetti. But he much 
affects a peculiar structure, seemingly lawless, yet in reality gov- 
erned by the melody of a constant foot. Such poems as “ The 
Forsaken Merman,” or “The Future,” have in their swaying 
cadences a weird and haunting music not easily forgotten. Only 
asure hand could venture on these irregular movements, which 
combine the charm of apparent spontaneity with a singular and 
perfect control. 

The chief note of his style is an exquisite and clear-cut accu- 
racy of touch. Not for him is the charm of dim suggestion 
which clings as a glorified and prismatic halo about the poems of 
Rossetti. The verse of Arnold is bathed in lucid and tranquil 
light. Each detail is rendered with the delicate precision of 
sympathy ; and in time this simple and unswerving truthfulness, 
this selection untinged by passion, comes to hold us with a firm- 
ness peaceful and grave. The absence of side-lights is perhaps 
the reason that Arnold’s poetry is often counted cold ; yet ihe chis- 
elled purity of his outlines has an indescribable and touching 
power of its own —a power akin to that of the Hellenic sculpture 
with its noble restraint and calm austerity. Arnold is perhaps the 
most truly classical among moderns in his artistic outlook. Listen 
to this picture of the ancient gods as they roam the sacred moun- 
tain of Parnassus: — 

“ Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee, 


But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliffs to the sea. 


“What forms are these, coming 
So white through the gloom ? 
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What garments, out-glistening 
The gold-flowered broom ? 


“ What sweet-breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme ? 
What voices enrapture 
The night’s balmy prime ? — 

“°T is Apollo, comes leading 
His choir, the Nine : 

The leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 


“ They are lost in the hollows, 
They stream up again — 
What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train ? 


“They bathe on this mountain 
In the spring by their road, 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode.” 


Or note how simple, firm, and true is the method of handling in 
this little February vignette : — 
“ This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air ! leafless, yet soft as Spring 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ! 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening.” 


A touch, a word, and the whole scene is before us. Arnold 
concentrates a vision in an epithet. The effect which in another 
poet would occupy two or three lines he conveys in one felicitous 
light-flashing compound. 

“ Ye storm-winds of Autumn, 
Who rush by, who shake 
The window, and ruffle 
The gleam-lighted lake !” 


exclaims the lover; and the whole sheet of steely water is before 
us. The poet speaks of the voice of Marguerite, and we feel the 
very spirit of English country : — 
“ Say, has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn?” 


Or we have the aspect of the twilight ocean : — 


“ We bathed our hands with speechless glee 
That night, in the wide-glimmering sea.” 


Arnold has a strong preference for certain special aspects in 
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nature. Not for him is the tumultuous and ardent coloring which 
suffuses the work of Rossetti or Morris. He turns instinctively to 
the steadfast and the cool. A fresh air with something of the sting 
of early morning blows through his pages. Never was there such 
a poet for hot weather. Fancy the refreshment, in a midsummer 
noon, of reading lines like these: — 
“ Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep, 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground, 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail, and bask in the brine ; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail with unshut eye 

Round the world forever and aye.” 

If in the scene there mingles a note of austerity, the power of 
the poet grows more assured. There are few more wonderful 
passages in the world than that study of the Grande Chartreuse 
where all surroundings reflect the frigid solemnity of the inner 
life : — 

“ The silent courts, where night and day 
Into their stone-carved basins cold 
The splashing icy fountains play, 
The humid corridors behold — 
Where ghost-like in the deepening night 
Cowl’d forms brush by in gleaming white. 
“ The chapel, where no organ’s peal 
Invests the stern and naked prayer ! — 
With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle ; rising then, with bare 
And white uplifted faces stand, 
Passing the Host from hand to hand.” 

Arnold’s attitude towards Nature is curiously distinctive. He 
never, like Shelley, ascribes to natural forces, to wind and bird 
and river, the emotions of his own restless soul; yet he never loses 
the consciousness of self. He has no part in the contemplative 
and impersonal rapture of Wordsworth. Never for a moment 
can he identify himself with the joy of the blossom, merge his own 
life till thought expires in the glory of the rising sun. He remains 
aloof, an unimpassioned spectator; noting, indeed, with tender 
truthfulness every detail; but feeling keenly that between his life 
and the life of Nature there is a great gulf fixed. Of the passion 
and wild joy of the natural world, indeed, he is hardly conscious ; 
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it is the grandeur of accomplished Duty, of unflinching obedience 
to Law, which constitute for him the glory of ocean and river and 
mountain. Thus severe, steadfast, and grand are the aspects 
that he renders. He is the poet of the sea: the sea, with its 
infinite yet obedient freedom, with its freshness and its calm. He 
is the poet of the moonlight, of the tranquil and unclouded heaven 
suffused with a radiance clearer than that of day; and in this 
glory of the night he finds example and warning for his restless 
soul : — 
‘“ Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain, 

Clearness divine ! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and though so great, 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate, 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 

And though so calm, keep free from dust and soil, — 

I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain, 

Who have loved deeply once, and loved in vain. 

But I will rather say that ye remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency.”’ 


He is above all the poet of the high mountains. Not even 
Shelley nor Wordsworth has rendered like him their distinctive 
majesty ; the fullness of mysterious suggestion in the Romantic 
writers could ill convey purity so august and so serene. But Ar- 
nold, with his constant tone of remoteness, has perfectly recorded 
the isolated grandeur of the hills; that grandeur, terrestrial not 
celestial, yet possessing an eternal strength, an immutable and un- 
tainted glory. Again and again does Arnold instinctively turn to 
the mountains. The lover, tossed by the hot storms of passion, 
hears above them all the murmured summons of the untouched 
heights; the soul exhausted by the struggles of the revolution flees 
for refuge to the solitude of those pastures which yet cannot 
release it from its individual pain : — 


“Yes, though the virgin mountain-air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows ; 


** Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine ; 
Though as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine ; 
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“ Yet through the hum of torrent lone 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 


Here an emphasis is laid on the contrast between the soul and 
the world; but often Arnold gives us perfect pictures in which 
the ethical suggestion is so delicate that it is hardly felt : — 

‘¢ Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts — marvel not thou, 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, aad alone 
Spring the great streams.” 

This self-sufficing calm, remote from the passions and interests of 
man, is felt throughout Arnold’s pellucid interpretation of Nature. 
Her crucial moments of expanding splendor he never touches ; 
they do not appeal to him. But for her harmonious order, her 
stability, her unswerving submission to Law, his whole soul longs 
with a deep intensity of desire. He sees in her no mere mirror 
of human experience ; she is to him a perpetual example and a 
silent reproach. To man’s restlessness she opposes peace; to his 
passion, an impersonal coolness; to his wild and ungoverned 
license, the steadfastness of perfect obedience. In contemplating 
her the poet does not find a wild inspiration nor an uplifting joy ; 
but he does find a refuge and refreshment in weariness, and, 
higher yet, a stern and moral power : — 


“ Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting, 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail when man is gone.” 


It is a “starting, feverish heart” that Arnold brings to the 
peace of nature. In his avowedly ethical poems — and these con- 
stitute the bulk of his work — we are struck again by a curiously 
individual character. These poems are unique. Looked at more 
closely, this individuality of tone is seen to spring from a certain 
contrast between style and theme. The method is still distinct, 
delicate, clear; marked by an accuracy which seems to preclude 
all emotion — the clear, unimpassioned touch of the classic artist. 
But in this limpid style the themes conveyed are no longer, as 
when he treats of Nature, the serene and the defined ; they are 
the vaguest, most elusory, most indistinct, that ever poet handled ; 
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they deal with the subtle phases of the suffering soul. Unsatisfied 
desire, uncertain regret, indecision, doubt, and pain ; all that has 
not yet translated itself from the dim shadow-land of the Felt to 
the daylight world of the Done; this Arnold gives us with tran- 
scendent power, and with the delicate and chiselled perfection of 
the cutting of a gem. He comes as near as man can come to 
expressing the inexpressible. It is this paradoxical union of 
distinctness of treatment, with vagueness of theme, which gives 
to his poems their unique fascination ; a fascination akin to that 
of his metres, which, seemingly free, irregular, and careless, yet 
respond with exquisite precision to the hidden soul of the in- 
forming movement. 

A sorrowful and doubtful soul breathes through these pages; a 
soul that cannot bury itself indifferently in the past, and yet feels 
itself, with sad disgust, an alien from the present and the actual. 
The rush and heat and blatant materialism of the age fill Arnold 
with scornful pain : — 

“ We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and hurry by, 


And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.”’ 


Such is his exclamation. In the midst of his dissatisfaction he 
turns wistfully to the calm steadfastness of Nature ; he turns with 
equal yearning to the faith and life of the past, in which he sees 
an assurance and a peace that can never return again. Thus 
through all his poems there runs, in mournful and touching under- 
tone, a note of deep regret. His sympathetic insight into many 
phases of past thought has often proved perplexing to his readers. 
Himself no Christian, he wrote most tenderly and wistfully of the 
early Christian days. Most modern of moderns, he identified 
himself in a common loss with the strictest medieval order. He 
reproduced for us, with a heart on flame, the cold and statuesque 
nobility of the Hellenic world. To all this paradox the answer 
stands plain. He turned back yearningly to each and all of these 
phases ; for in all alike he found what he missed and lamented 
in himself —a faith that was clear and a life that was serene. 
Intellectually, indeed, he rejects these faiths every one. The old 
ideals to him are futile, the old lives all in a measure false, though 
he comes nearest to sympathy with the Greeks. But his emotions, 
strong though controlled, cling around them, and he wishes that 
they never had passed away. We are impelled to apply to him his 
own lines on his master, Obermann: — 
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‘“‘ Again I hear the words inspire 
Their mournful calm : serene, 

Yet tinged with infinite desire 
For all that might have been.” 

In this desire for “what might have been,” Arnold is not 
alone. He is the exponent of a characteristic phase of modern 
thought — a phase through which every young mind passes, 
though the century may, in mature thought, have left it far be- 
hind. Nay, in a measure, he reflects us all. There are none 
who fail to realize with sadness the flux in which all that seemed 
most stable, from the traditions of the social order to the cen- 
ception of the unseen, has been carried away and the necessity of 
rebuilding. But keenly though we may enjoy Arnold’s delicate 
voicing of a universal pain, we cannot rest contented if he gives us 
nothing more. No man can spend his entire strength in regret. 
When we have found that his difficulties are the same as our 
own, the next question comes, How does he meet them? What 
comfort does he bring us, and wherein are the sources of his 
strength ? 

His strength is largely negative. There is no militant element 
in his attitude. To conquer evil, to reform abuses, is not for 
him. To him, as to Hamlet, “the world is out of joint;” but he 
is troubled with no grievous fear that he was born “to set it 
right.” WVaguely he dreams of a happier future: there may be, 
must be, men who by their struggles shall create it; but the task 
is not for him. For him rather the silent desert, whence he may 
watch the pomp of life pass by, and in mournful peace wait the 
event. 

“There yet, perhaps, may dawn an age, 
More fortunate, alas, than we, 
Which without hardness may be sage, 
And gay without frivolity. 
Sons of the world, oh haste those years ; 
But while we wait, allow our tears.” 


Yet tears are not the only refuge for the doubting and unhappy 
spirit, even while it waits passive for the sons of the present 
world to work towards the coming day. Arnold cannot goad us 
on to active and joyous effort; his own hopelessness is too deep 
for that. But without resistance he will not leave his soul to 
suffer. He meets his feverish doubt, his vague unrest, his aspira- 
tions that cannot be attained, with a stern and distinct message. 
It is the message of repression. His subtle discontent he strives to 
crush ; his desires and regrets alike he firmly stifles. He preaches 
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a noble courage, a self-contained fortitude; but it is the courage 
of resignation, not of activity. Better never aspire than to strive 
and fall. Better the regulation of desire than the grasp at a 
star that may burn. Our finer, vaguer instincts can never be 
fulfilled ; they cause us pain, and pain is weakness. Let the in. 
stincts be crushed. Let us model our lives after the calm and 
quiet completeness of the natural law; thus may we reach, if not 
the glorious serenity of the elder world, yet the noble poise which 
results from a symmetry perfect though sad. 

Tranquillity and self-sufficient strength: these would seem to be 
Arnold’s highest aim. They cannot be gained by fulfillment ; let 
us, then, gain them by sacrifice. That there was a time when 
these were not his highest ideal, we must infer. ‘“Calm’s not 
life’s crown, though calm is well!” he exclaims in an early lyric. 
The unrestrained sweep of passionate aspiration was not unknown 
to the author of “Stagirius”: even later, his Empedocles gives 
curiously the lie to his own stoical musings, when, in despair, he 
plunges the life of which he has just demonstrated the value and 
sweetness into the burning crater of tna. But in Arnold, when 
his powers were at their prime, we find no hint of an ideal other 
than symmetry gained by repression and self-control. Perfect is 
the unity which, in this respect, pervades his work. We have 
seen how largely the artistic charm of metre and method consisted 
in severe restraint. The severity of phrase is equalled by the 
severity of mood. In Arnold’s few love-poems the theme is always 
sacrifice. The heart flees the tumultuous passion, which weakens 
or degrades its self-centred strength; the lover plunges into soli- 


tude : — 
“T struggle towards the light : and ye, 
Once longed-for storms of love, 
If with the light ye cannot be, 
I bear that ye remove.” 


The same tone is felt through all the treatment of religious un- 
rest and social discontent. All which agitates and excites is to be 
abjured ; all beginnings of which the end is withheld shall be 
rejected. Unfulfilled longings, incomplete suggestions, the 

“ Fallings from us, vanishings, 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized,” — 


all these are ruthlessly cut away; that thus we may gain, if pos- 
sible, moderation, symmetry, and peace. 
And verily if the gospel of repression be true; if a resolute 
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satisfaction in the attainable, in the finite conditions of human 
life be the only rational ideal; if Stoicism, in short, is the only 
genuine gospel that the world has seen, — then, indeed, we can ask 
nothing nobler than this ideal of Arnold. Our minds must thrill 
in acquiescence, as well as in sympathy, with his Pagan philoso- 
pher : — 
“Ts it so light a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the Spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done, 

To have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes, 


“ That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 
And, while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state, 
And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose ? 


“Tsay, fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope ; 
Because thou must not dream, thou needst not then despair.” 

The life self-contained and self-sufficient, demanding no tribute 
from without, torn by no eager passion to soar freely and break 
through the limits of natural law, has never been sung with 
nobility so musical and so austere. A cold, self-centred, barren 
ideal we may call this when we view it baldly, disenthralled from 
the melodious and melancholy charm which the poet wreathes 
around. Yet it has a greatness of its own. To many it seems, 
in its confessed sadness, nobler, because truer, than that later 
attitude adopted by the great critic, when he refused to admit the 
necessity of sacrifice, and endeavored, in the glow of his own 
emotions divorced from intellectual faith, to find sufficient inspira- 
tion for a life that denied its own despair. In his poems he is at 
least sincere ; he reflects for us truthfully the confusion and the 
pain that surrounds the life of man, the serene and joyous calm 
wherein moves the life of Nature. Surely for this we owe him 
our gratitude : — 

“ Fate gave, what fate could not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul.” 

But, alas! his principles worked themselves out to an inevitable 
conclusion. From agitation and emotion he sought to escape to 
the untroubled calm of self-poise. But poetry, however cold, 
sustained, remote, yet knows emotion for its soul; and the alti- 
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tude that seeks to reject emotion can express itself in poetic form 
only so long as the aim is not perfectly attained. Arnold achieved 
his desire; and the end was—silence. Control had done its 
work; he had repressed his poetry out of existence. 

Our initial paradox is solved. No wonder that Arnold’s poetic 
achievement, pure, high, and noble, is yet so slight in volume ; no 
wonder that early in life he abandoned verse. For his pvetry is the 
record of a struggle that tended to self-destruction. It suppressed 
the nature within its own limits, when the victory was finally 
reached. And henceforth Arnold could pour forth indefinitely 
keen criticism and impersonal speculation ; but of the expression 
of the spirit he could give us nothing, for the light of the spirit 
had been quenched. 

There is another poet who, equally with Arnold, represents the 
hope and perplexity and fear of the second third of the century. 
Arthur Hugh Clough was, like Arnold, originally possessed of a 
sensitive and introspective nature. He received the same training 
at Rugby and Oxford; and in him, as in his friend, the flood of 
scientific skepticism rushed mercilessly over the ardent religious 
instincts developed by education. Arnold and he are both poets 
of what may be called the intellectual emotions, as distinguished 
from the school of artistic poets who appeared a little later. In 
Clough as in Arnold the character was — shall we say too weak, or 
too evenly balanced ? — to yield itself unfalteringly to either in- 
fluence ; and clearness of vision ended in feebleness of will. This 
man also drifted, swayed by the ebb and flow of opposing cur- 
rents ; and his poetry, like that of his friend, gains a special and 
intimate power from the revelation of the agony of the spirit. Yet 
to a close observer appears a deep and searching difference in the 
temper of the two men. We read Arnold’s laments over the past, 
his intense longing for steadfastness and peace ; and the convic- 
tion grows upon us that the keenest cause of his regret is less the 
faith than the assurance, Jess the Truth which the world has lost 
than the tranquillity which the Truth produced. It is the unques- 
tioning and serene spirit which has fled never to return that he 
craves with a desire almost querulous in its regret. But we turn 
to the pages of his-friend ; and there we find a pain of a different 
order — the bitter and agonized desire for a faith that has been 
lost and a God who seems very far away. Tranquillity is the end 
of Arnold’s ambition; the Truth and the Truth alone could 
satisfy the desires of Clough. Neither poet fights his way through 
doubt to faith; the poetic achievement of both stops short with 
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depicting conflict, and offers us no genuine solution of the prob- 
lems of which it treats. For both, the end is darkness, and the 
acquiescence in mystery the only attitude. But a partial solution 
they do reach, a resting-place though not a goal: in their highest 
moments even these poets of Doubt voice for us in a measure 
Faith; and the faith differs in accord with the difference in the 
source of their deepest pain. The suffering of Arnold springs 
from his restlessness ; his one desire is to regain his poise and 
calm. The rest in a Power above him wherein the soul of man 
once found that calm he can no longer know; he takes refuge in 
an attempted self-knowledge, in an effort to attain through a cold 
and clear self-dependence the symmetry and strength which of old 
was gained through dependence on God alone. ‘“ Resolve to be 
thyself,” cries he proudly : — 
‘‘ Resolve to be thyself : and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


It is not his own misery which racks the soul of Clough; nor is 
escape from that misery the object of his self-centred desire. The 
terrible fear that there is no God above him is that which haunts 
his thoughts, his prayers. Little he thinks of his own pain or 
trouble ; of the restlessness which consumes him and the uncer- 
tainty wherein he lives. He has no thought for himself ; his own 
faith even may vanish, may be utterly lost to consciousness, if 
only God may abide. And in his highest moment it is with the 
profound humility of utter selflessness that he raises the cry of 
exultation : — 

‘* It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, Truth is so. 
That howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Where’er I go, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 


That if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


So the one man, clinging to his self-poise, loses sight of God ; 
the other, clinging to his faith in the Divine, lets himself be 
crushed and loses all hold on his own share in the Divine nature. 
Both these attitudes are characteristic phases of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Both are based on the assumption that if 
dogmatic assurance is lost, the life of man must be poorer, more 
limited, more full of pain than it was in the past. Of the two 
attitudes, that of Clough, I think, commends itself to the reverent 
soul as the nobler. It has broader possibilities. It retains a dim 
vision of spiritual truth. But Arnold’s ideal of tranquillity, if 
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attained, would shut away from man, once and forever, all hope of 
spiritual insight ; for so long as the soul even suspects the exist- 
ence of an Infinite Good and an Absolute Verity, it must struggle 
upwards ; it may know faith and joy and hope and courage, but 
it can never know quiescence. Arnold’s ideal brings to the soul 
at best the austere and barren calm of subservience to natural 
law. Better than this the despairing self-abnegation of Clough; 
the dim hope that there is a Truth though we never attain to it, a 
God though we never find Him. But these phases are alike tran- 
sitional. Man cannot rest either in a lonely and self-centred sym- 
metry, or in a doubtful faith that acquiesces in personal ignorance. 
He seeks a correlation between himself and God. As the century 
has swept onward, a third attitude, higher, firmer, has slowly 
made its way. It does not, with Clough, acquiesce sorrowfully in 
the necessity of man’s complete ignorance; it denies Arnold’s 
primary postulate that a tranquil symmetry is man’s greatest good. 
Peace, indeed, it finds ; but the peace neither of willful blindness 
nor of the old fixed dogmatic assurance. The curse of life to Ar- 
nold is the futility of desire and the restlessness of doubt. These 
the new faith recognizes in full. It sees that our highest efforts 
never attain the goal we aim at, that our purest faith has not the 
purity of perfect light. It sees that absolute achievement is no 
longer possible on earth. But this truth it no longer laments. By 
a lofty paradox, it rejoices where the older men could only mourn. 
For in the incompleteness of desire and the impossibility of attain- 
ment it finds the very value of life. In the struggle that wearies 
Arnold, it exults; in the vague and unfulfilled aspirations that 
form his torment, it feels the purest glory. For in these struggles 
and these aspirations it sees not the inexplicable phenomena of a 
cruel mystery, but the proof and witness of an ideal perfection 
that man is meant to attain. Thus conflict becomes joy to the 
soul filled with hope: “O toiling hands of mortals! O un- 
wearied feet, traveling ye know not whither! Little do ye know 
your own blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is to labor.” Yes, we accept 
as the culminating blessing of existence the unrest, the struggle, 
and the yearning pain; for these are the faint gleams and dim 
suggestions that “sting with hunger for full light.” That very 
doubt which to Arnold and to Clough destroys all joyousness in 
life, is by a final triumphant dart of the spirit apprehended as the 
necessary condition of a faith which shall transcend sight. This 
attitude, losing the complacency of dogma, gains the humility 
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of hope. It finds the value of the finite life in the relation of 
that life to the Infinite which it can never attain, but towards 
which it is permitted eternally to struggle. More and more, as 
the century advances, has this been the position assumed by the 
leaders of thought. It has not lacked the interpretation of poetry. 
The modern poet who in the breadth and insight of his burning 
imagination best deserves the true title of a Seer holds this position 
with conscious firmness. Again and again he has triumphantly 
asserted it to the world. Faith is to him no calm acceptance of 
an indubitable truth; it is the constant product of a constant 
fight. From that fight alone emerges Character: character which 
is the earnest of immortality. Browning sees man suffering in- 
deed, and racked with doubt; but he sees him, 
‘ By the pain-throb triumphantly winning intensified bliss, 
And the next world’s reward and repose by the struggle of this.” 
Not for this poet is the rejection of aspirations too fiery to attain, 
of sacrifice useless in the here and now. For incompleteness is a 
necessary mark of the highest effort, and that which cannot be 
achieved now awaits us in the hereafter : — 
“ The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the earth, to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music, sent up to God by the lover and the bard. 
Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by and bye.” 

This is the message of fulfillment where Arnold’s was the mes- 
sage of renunciation; it teaches triumph, where Arnold taught 
endurance. For, while the apostle of culture endeavored to carry 
us back to the philosophy of Pagan stoicism, Browning unfolds to 
us in new glory and new completeness the depth of meaning in 
the gospel of the Christ. 

Vida D. Scudder. 


Boston, Mass. 





GROWTH AND DECAY OF THE MORMON POWER. 


ALL things considered, no stranger chapter of religious history 
can be named than the one which relates to the genesis and exodus 
of Mormonism, the tenacity of its hold upon life, its aggressive 
force, the multitude and magnitude of its achievements. For 
here is a system demonstrably conceived in folly and shapen in sin, 
from the beginning a synonym for all that is either monstrous 
or absurd, a mark for every hostile weapon from ridicule to the 
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extreme of mob violence, and yet, after sixty years, still possessed 
of astonishing vigor. Here is a creed and practice so pernicious 
as to be feared and hated semper, ubique et ab omnibus, as to 
prove intolerable to four States one after the other, as to be for a 
third of a century a wholesale defiler over an area of a million 
square miles, a disturber of the whole nation to such a degree that 
since Buchanan every President, and almost every Congress, has 
given it serious attention, while once an army was dispatched two 
thousand miles at immense cost to administer warning and rebuke ; 
and yet its emissaries have been able to baptize the larger part of 
a million and from the Old World lead upwards of eighty thou- 
sand across ocean and continent in search of glory and bliss in the 
sage brush deserts of the Great Basin! And, to cap the climax 
of the incredible, these things were not done in a corner. This is 
not a story of medizval times, and the Mormon Church did not 
originate in the semi-barbarous Orient, but its founders and build- 
ers, and a very large proportion of its adherents, were born and 
reared in the Eastern, Middle, and Western States, particularly 
in Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Northern 
Ohio! 

And so, not unnaturally, the question springs to the lips, What 
solution to the mystery can be given? In order to explain the 
perplexing phenomenon it is necessary to take careful note of the 
conditions, political, social, intellectual, moral and religious, from 
which the movement sprung, and of which in a true sense it is 
the product. And, first, this fact is patent and specially signifi- 
cant: the rise of Mormonism dates from the primitive days of our 
national history, and its habitation has always been upon the rude 
and uncivilized frontier. When Joseph Smith was born, the 
Green Mountain State was the extreme and far-off border land, 
and the prevalent lawlessness and ungodliness were the source of 
deep solicitude to the pious in southern New England. When at 
the age of eleven he removed with his parents to Palmyra, western 
New York was almost wholly a wilderness. Schools were scarce, 
religious teachers were few and for the most part of a low order, 
while poverty was the common lot. It was a significant saying of 
the time, “ West of Syracuse there is no Sabbath, and west of the 
Genessee there is no God.” When in 1831 the “ prophet” made 
his hegira to Kirtland, Ohio was yet in her age of homespun, and 
when later still his followers took their journey to Missouri, to 
Illinois, and finally to Utah, their surroundings were even more 
rough and rudimental. And in days before the advent of modern 
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methods of travel, life upon the frontier was marked vastly more 
than now by a serious falling off in refinement and intelligence, 
and by a lapse even more serious into religious indifference and 
moral laxity. Mormonism is emphatically a religion of, by, and 
for the illiterate and rude. Almost the entire number of its 
adherents have been from the ranks of those who, like Smith him- 
self, lived remote from the centres of civilization, and so without 
culture either of mind, manners, or morals. 

Again, those were the days of wellnigh universal excitement 
and uneasiness, of questioning and innovation, of rebellion and 
revolution. The tremendous transition from medieval to modern 
ideas was in the full tide of progress. Helped by the vigorous 
construction of national roads, of steamboats, of canals, and later 
of railroads, the majestic march of the millions over the moun- 
tains was in its early stages. Men went wild over speculation in 
land, or the founding of cities and great states. Moreover, Old 
World trammels had of late been flung away. Tyranny in state 
and church was over forever. The sweets of liberty had been 
tasted, but the limits and responsibilities of legitimate freedom were 
as yet but little known. A vast importation of French infidelity 
had added to evils already appalling. As a consequence a craze 
set in for speculation and experiment in all realms, and especially 
in religion. The years 1820-1850 beyond any others in Christian 
history, the Reformation age only excepted, constitute a period ex- 
traordinarily fruitful in fungus growths of isms and ologies, here- 
sies and schisms, and are marked by sectarian strife intense and 
bitter beyond belief. Those were the palmy days of Campbell and 
Weinbrenner and Miller. Unitarianism and Universalism, the 
Shakers, the Christian Connection, the Baptists, and the Method- 
ists were pushing themselves. Phrenology and Mesmerism and 
Grahamism and Fourierism, etc., ete., etc., were leading thousands 
captive, and the Golden Age was at hand! All the land over it 
was Old School and New School, Taylor and Tyler, Regular and 
Free Will, Orthodox and Hicksite. And, curiously enough, this 
chaos is most complete just about 1830, the birth-year of Mor- 
monism. 

And now, when all was thus without form and void, but a new 
and better world was about to be, the Spirit of God began to move 
upon the face of the waters. Wave after wave of revival influ- 
ence swept over the whole land between 1800 and 1840 with a 
frequency and power never approached before or since, bursting in 
upon the formalism of dead orthodoxy, upon cravings and pursuits 
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mainly secular, if not even animal. Those astonishing movements 
were often directed by such leaders*as Nettleton and Finney, but 
oftener were engineered by men of the stamp of Peter Cart- 
wright and Lorenzo Dow, and so great evil was not seldom min- 
gled with the abundant good. From genuine spiritual fervor the 
descent was too frequent to mere excitement and wild fanaticism, 
to visions and dreams, to shouting and falling, leaping, jerking, 
and the like. As a blessed result of those widespread and long- 
continued days of refreshing from on high, we have almost all that 
is characteristic of American Christianity in its zeal for missions 
and moral reform. But then, also, as always, when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came also 
among them, and of course in the guise of an angel of light. 
Without those revivals Mormonism could scarcely have been, and 
it represents the grossest and earthiest elements stirred thereby. 

Thus the times were exceptionally favorable for the origin and 
growth of a system in which ignorance and depravity, superstition 
and imposture, cool calculation and flaming fanaticism are blended 
strangely and in about equal proportions. And what further was 
lacking was richly supplied by Smith himself, a cute Yankee, 
without conscience and full of guile, and in certain directions pos- 
sessed of nothing less than genuine genius. Making the perilous 
discovery at an early age that with a plausible lie well adhered to he 

could excite the credulity of his unenlightened neighbors, and to 

an unlimited extent, or as he phrased it, could “‘ fix the fools,” his 
original scheme seems to have been no broader than to make 
money by the sale of the mysterious book dug from Cumorah’s 
hill. It was not until after several years, when his ideas had 
much expanded, and his ambition had taken a far loftier flight, 
that he began to give himself out as a prophet, and essayed to 
found a religion. 

In April of 1830 a church was organized with six members, by 
June it had increased to thirty, and in October four missionaries 
were commissioned to proclaim the new gospel to the Indians in 
the far West. Early in 1831 the prophet and his fortunes were 
transferred to Kirtland, Ohio, and so active were his agents, and 
so gullible was the multitude, that a few months later 2,000 
“saints” could be numbered. Large tracts of land were pur- 
chased, a city was laid out (on paver) large enough to hold 25,000, 
a temple was built costing $40,000, and a bank was started, with- 
out a charter, with a nominal capital of $4,000,000, an actual 
capital of $5,000, and a circulation of nearly $100,000. But in 
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the fearful crash of 1837 the church finances came utterly to grief. 
Besides, the *“ kingdom” was rent with strife, rebellion, and apos- 
tasy. Smith and Rigdon were beaten, tarred, and feathered by a 
mob, and with sure prospect of the penitentiary added, these wor- 
thies under cover of the darkness fled the State. 

Meantime a second gathering-place had been located in Jackson 
County, Missouri, and the site fixed of Zion, the glory of the lat- 
ter days, with a temple which should outshine the sun! But, alas, 
the end of ’33 found every soul of the 1,200 resident about these 
sacred precincts rudely driven from their homes and across the 
Missouri. Again farms were opened, other cities were founded, 
and recruits from the East poured in so rapidly, that when, 
five years later, their leader suddenly appeared among them, a 
muster of 15,000 could be made. But further sorrow and woe 
were in store, for internal dissensions were rife, ere long the 
mob was upon them with fire and sword, and with such over- 
whelming force that a few weeks sufficed to bring the leaders to 
jail and send the multitude to swift flight from the State. All 
was not lost, however, since within six months Joseph had escaped 
from his foes, had made large purchases of land seventy miles up 
the Mississippi from Quincy, and had gathered his sorely chas- 
tened followers in and about Nauvoo. And now followed five 
years of astounding outward prosperity. Already in the darkest 
hours of 1837 certain elders had been dispatched from Ohio to 
Great Britain, and had met with such signal success that a larger 
number now took their journey to push the work, and presently 
whole shiploads of the faithful were ascending the river, while 
from every quarter of the Union neophytes flocked to the rising 
metropolis. By 1844 the population of the city had risen to 
20,000, the whole of Hancock County was wellnigh possessed, 
across in Iowa several flourishing settlements had been planted, 
and the Yankee prophet could claim 150,000 adherents. 

And now, having “fixed” so many with such ease, boundless 
political schemes began to take shape in his brain; for the solid 
Mormon vote was a power to be feared, and a prize to be dili- 
gently sought by both Democrats and Whigs. Mr. Douglas was 
an obedient servant to Smith, and Mr. Lincoln did not hesitate to 
court his friendship. By playing upon the hopes and fears of all 
concerned, this arch-schemer was able to secure the most prepos- 
terous legislation for his city and church, and all by unanimous 
vote in the legislature! He would have congressional authority 
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he actually aspired to be President of the United States! But, 
meantime, polygamy had been “commanded,” and by “ revela- 
tion,” and moral rottenness of all sorts abounded, and so, as was 
most meet, bloody catastrophe suddenly befell. Foes, both from 
without and within, rose in the fury of hate and with irresistible 
onset, and the bullets of the frenzied mob, meant to rid the groan- 
ing earth of both him and his church, lifted this vulgar scoundrel 
instead to the rank of a martyr, and gave to Mormonism an in- 
definite lease of life. 

Three years followed of terrible scourging. An armed and law- 
less force compelled every saint to flee. Fair-weather followers 
and all the half-hearted fell away in troops. Scarcely more than 
one in ten was faithful found among the faithless. But of these 
every one was thoroughly tested and wholly devoted to the cause 
in which he had suffered so much. So that when, in 1848, start- 
ing westward from Council Bluffs, the new leader drew a line 
across the road and said, “ All who will may now turn back, but 
whoever crosses this line let him understand that henceforth he 
must toe the mark,” not one was disposed to flinch. And two 
other incidental benefits of greatest significance accrued to Mor- 
monism from that same ill-advised shooting in Carthage jail. 
Brigham Young, a man with no common gifts for organization 
and leadership, was lifted to the highest place, and then, once 
over the plains and behind the mountains, in the isolation and 
seclusion of the remote and unknown Great Basin, he found an 
unmatched opportunity to mould a pliable people according to his 
will. 

And at once he set himself to build the kingdom. With in- 
credible energy and assurance he sent forth the elders by the 
hundred to preach and gather in all lands and to the ends of the 
earth, so that presently the tide of immigration rose to five thou- 
sand and seven thousand a year. To make room for the multi- 
tudes he pushed colonies far out in every direction from Salt 
Lake, north to Fort Lemhf, east to Fort Bridger, south to Iron 
County and St. George, and west to Carson Valley and San Ber- 
nardino. In a few years he felt strong enough to defy the moral 
sense of the nation, and so in 1852 polygamy was boldly pro- 
claimed, which hitherto, though commonly practiced, had been 
carefully concealed and stoutly denied, and henceforward was 
preached and pushed with merciless vigor. No saint was suffered 
to go out on the roads to trade, or journey to any place outside 
of Utah, without being sent or “ counseled,” under pain of excom- 
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munication. Such brutal and remorseless tyranny then prevailed 
as the civilized world never elsewhere saw. The pulpits were 
reeking with profanity and vileness. To cap the climax of the 
horrible, the so-called Reformation broke out and continued for 
months, a veritable reign of terror. In addition, federal officials 
were insulted, threatened, and fairly driven from the Territory. 
Thus, in 1857, the situation became so grave and threatening that 
several thousand troops were ordered to Salt Lake to remove 
Brigham, whom Mr. Fillmore had appointed governor, and to 
install his successor. Then this high and mighty potentate pro- 
ceeded to proclaim martial law, called out the militia, forbade the 
army to enter Utah, captured and burned several supply trains, 
and drove in the stock! In a single decade from the entrance of 
the pioneers into the valley it had come to this. 

During these eventful years of external and material growth, 
in the realm of doctrine and church order, though for a season 
much drifting is discernible, a certain progress and unfolding oe- 
curred. The prophet set forth with but one idea, clearly per- 
ceived and firmly fixed: he was to be chief with no rival, no man 
should ever take his crown. As for the rest, the creed was shaped 
by circumstances, or as Rigdon, the great theologaster for Mor- 
monism, made headway in his explorations for novelties in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. 
His was a spirit ill-instructed, erratic, and most unstable. He 
had been an enthusiastic follower of Campbell, but soon succeeded 
in out-Heroding Herod at every point. With his famous key-notes, 
“literal interpretation,” “ fullness of times,” and “ restoration of 
all things,” he ransacked Scripture and brought forth things truly 
fearful and wonderful, such as continual revelation, the heavens 
opened so that angels and spirits of the departed once more re- 
turn, and the priesthood both Aaronic and of Melchizedek. Also 
the return of the Jews was at hand, and the second advent of our 
Lord, and the end of the world. That week was counted lost 
which did not produce at least one fine doctrine fresh from the 
mint. Thus the hearts of the brethren were kept big with expecta- 
tion, and no matter how full to-day might be of distress and gloom, 
to-morrow was certain to be as the dawn of heaven! Baptism for 
the dead was withheld until the early days of Nauvoo, while the 
prophet’s chef d’auvre, the ripe fruit of his inspiration, “ celestial 
marriage,” to wit, was also his last contribution to the welfare of 
the race. During his closing days, also, the prophet and all the 
leading elders were inducted into the mysteries of the Masonic 
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order. At once, in the fullness of his authority as revelator, and 
with a high hand, he began to make great improvements in the 
matter of grips, passwords, and the like, so much so that pres- 
ently every Mormon was expelled, and the Nauvoo lodges were 
broken up. But most excellent use, and for the strengthening of 
the church, was made of the store of secret rites thus secured, 
for these were made a basis for the endowment ceremonies, which 
have done so much to entangle and debauch the consciences of 
thousands. The Latter-day creed owes but two articles to the 
brain of Brigham Young, one known as the Adam-God dogma, 
and the other as Blood-Atonement, which latter, during the Refor- 
mation craze, and when such “destroying angels” as Bill Hick- 
man and Port. Rockwell were on the qui vive, was too frequently 
reduced to practice upon the mortal bodies of divers and sundry 
apostates and other enemies of Israel. In these tenets the system 
reached the depths of the earthy, the sensual, the devilish. 

So much for the period of growth covering about thirty years, 
its fluctuations and vicissitudes, its astonishing successes, and its 
failures and defeats no less astounding. The task remaining 
is much pleasanter, that of tracing, in outline, the course of 
decadence, and this, also, curiously covering about thirty years 
more. It is not exchanging fact for fancy even to designate a 
definite date as marking the beginning of decline. And 1857 is 
clearly the year when the army was ordered to Utah, the first 
token that, sooner or later, the nation would abate the theocratic 
and polygamic nuisance, and sure pledge that such flagrant sins 
against good morals and good government would, ere long, receive 
due reward. That was also the year which witnessed that most 
horrible deed, ‘> massacre at Mountain Meadows, a fit culmina- 
tion for the m: frenzy of the Reformation, and the long course 
of conscienceles; sroceedings on the part of the hierarchy. Verily, 
there was need of change for the better. It must be confessed, 
however, that the advent of Nemesis seems to have been leisurely 
and tardy, to the verge of the wearisome and the exasperating. To 
human eyes the day of doom was delayed too long by a generation, 
and to the deep disgrace of the nation so halting and apathetic in 
its dealing with the curse. And yet, the course of history wears 
a far better look when seen in retrospect. It is cheering, besides, 
to note the fact that the advance was made upon the intrenched 
works of the foe from several quarters at once, and over various 
lines of approach. 

First, in spite of Brigham’s bluster and buncombe, the army was 
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able, in safety, to file down Echo Canon and to enter Salt Lake. 
It was not long before Cumming, the new governor, and General 
Johnston fell into lamentable jealousies and rivalries, and there- 
after were continually at cross purposes, and, later, the troops 
were ordered east, to fight other traitors, much to the comfort 
and jubilation of the saints, who saw in it all the Lord’s inter- 
position in their behalf. But their joy was short-lived and not 
well-grounded, for, in October, 1862, Colonel Connor, a smaller 
edition of Sheridan, entered the valley from the west, at the head 
of some thousands of California volunteers, and even fixed his 
permanent camp, not, to spare the feelings of the theocracy, sixty 
miles away, but hard by and above the chief city of Zion, and 
upon the present site of Fort Douglass, to remain unto this day 
well stocked with all the enginery of war, a standing emblem, not 
at all to be forgotten or unheeded, of the terrible might of the 
national will. There can be no doubt that the continual presence 
of blue-coats and cannon within easy range of the church’s head- 
quarters has been of incalculable value in holding the haughty 
hierarchs to some show of good behavior. Then Brigham was no 
longer a representative of the government he hated, and drawing 
his salary from the federal treasury, though for years the people 
of the Territory continued to regard him as, by divine right, the 
civil head. It was not until 1870 that Governor Shaffer, by his 
courage and decision in breaking up the Nauvoo Legion, that 
tool of the church, showed himself to be governor indeed. And 
so, little by little, at length the way was prepared for the efficient 
administration of Murray and West. 

Second, the early attempts of the courts to find a mission for 
themselves, and to make their authority felt in the punishment of 
evil-doers, failed utterly, and are most painful and humiliating to 
recall. The law itself was defective and insufficient, the judges 
were too often incompetent or unworthy, while the Mormon popu- 
lation was united to a man in the effort to circumvent every 
attempt of a “‘ man-made government” to convict and sentence a 
saint, no matter how patent or how heinous his guilt. It was 
not meet that the wicked should inflict fine and imprisonment 
upon the righteous! Once a howling Mormon mob undertook to 
compel a judge upon the bench to rule according to their liking. 
At another time troops were summoned to protect witnesses, the 
grand jury refused to take cognizance of several aggravated cases 
of murder, and, in discouragement and disgust, the court was ad- 
journed. Twenty years were required to bring John D. Lee to 
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justice for his atrocious crime. Even as late as Judge McKean 
(appointed in 1870), the Mormon Church seemed to be more than 
a match for the utmost strength of the judicial arm. But, sinee 
“all’s well that ends well,” though tedious and deplorable, the 
process is not so altogether bad which ends in the notable achieve- 
ments of Zane, and Hays, and Dickson, in sending hundreds of 
polygamists to prison, and striking terror to the souls of hundreds 
more. Best of all, by a long series of decisions, the meaning of 
every clause of the statutes against such sins as saintly flesh in 
Utah is heir to is fixed, and so the firm foundation is laid for 
indefinite future execution of law. 

Next, as to what Congress has done towards bringing the 
theocracy to terms. It was as far back as 1856, and in the con- 
vention which nominated Fremont, that the happy phrase “ twin 
relic” was fashioned. When once in power, and for twenty years 
after, the Republican party found its energies occupied with 
slavery, secession, rebellion, and reconstruction. But as early as 
the dark days of 1862 the first anti-polygamy bill was passed, in 
various ways a feeble and futile attempt, wearing the look of a 
mere brutum fulmen, a sort of modern Pope’s bull against the 
comet. But, in justice, it must be judged not by itself alone, but 
rather as the beginning of a process, the earliest tentative and 
experimental step in an untried realm. Matters of conscience 
were involved, of religious faith and practice. When the next 
legislature assembled, Governor Harding in his innocency called 
attention to the new law, and mildly exhorted to obedience to the 
same. But so untamed and recalcitrant were the elders of those 
days, and so high did they lift their horn, that a fiery tempest of 
rage and denunciation arose straightway, and was felt even to the 
Potomac. So much so, indeed, that good, brave Mr. Lincoln, lest 
there should be another rebellion, made haste to send this soothing 
message: “ Tell Brigham I will let him alone, if he will let me 
alone!” But, on the other hand, it is a fact well known that to 
not a few Mormons, and to some in high station, that first law 
was regarded in the light of a solemn warning that, sooner or 
later, polygamy would bring trouble on the heads of all who be- 
came entangled in the practice, and so they concluded to be con- 
tent with one wife. And, still further, one clause, which strictly 
forbade any church, in any Territory, to possess realty beyond the 
limit of fifty thousand dollars, though long a dead letter, and 
sinned against by the Mormon Church to the extent of several 
millions, has recently come to life and is working a world of 
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trouble and confusion. On the whole, the soul of Brigham would 
seem not to have been much perturbed, for some years later he 
sent George Q. Cannon, a three-wived elder, to Washington as 
delegate, “to cram polygamy down the throat of the nation.” 
Nor did the Poland bill passed in 1874 appear to bring much 
improvement, though the Gentiles now had half the jurymen, and 
two or three over-married men had a taste of prison fare. The 
most potent clause was not appreciated until Judge Zane made 
the happy discovery that under its authority polygamists could 
be altogether excluded from juries sitting upon polygamy cases, 
Then, eight years later still, came the Edmunds bill, which, with 
amendments added since, has verily made an impression, and in 
several directions. For, through its potency, polygamists to the 
number of more than twelve thousand have been debarred from 
office and the polls, as well as some twenty thousand of their 
aiders and abettors, and a fine procession of prophets and apostles 
has been started towards the penitentiary. From it, also, some 
serious strokes have issued affecting the political supremacy of 
the church, so that in several localities it is becoming possible 
for non-Mormons to carry elections and to manage the public 
schools. And, still further, though the full significance thereof 
cannot at present be estimated, by Act of Congress the Latter-day 
Church is dissolved as a legal corporation, as well as the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Society, —the latter an agency through which 
tens of thousands have been helped with funds to make the long 
journey from Europe to Utah, — and the courts are winding up the 
affairs of these legally defunct concerns. Thus it happens that in 
the name of the United States, the marshal, as receiver, has taken 
possession of various church - buildings, and is searching out in 
their hiding-places evidences of recent church-ownership in farms, 
factories, city lots, sheep, stock in banks, stores, railroads, etc., ete. 
(all held in defiance of the fifty thousand dollar clause of the 
law of 1862), the net proceeds to be turned over to the school 
fund of the Territory. All of which at least adds to the already 
sore embarrassments of the stiff-necked hierarchy, and helps to sap 
the foundations of faith. Beset behind and before, and deliverance 
being long delayed, the fear must presently blossom into full con- 
viction that the theocracy has had its day, and must die. 

It has already been seen that the army entered Salt Lake in 
1862, the same year in which the first anti-polygamy bill passed. 
It was only the year following that the California volunteers, oc- 
cupying their leisure prospecting, discovered rich stores of gold 
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and silver in the mountains round about the Mormon Zion, and 
thus unwittingly sowed the seeds of further woe to the “ king- 
dom.” A most serious difficulty had hitherto been found in the 
fact that the population of the great basin was exclusively Mor- 
mon. Agriculture was about the only industry, while the water 
rights and thus all available soil were in church hands. Non- 
intercourse with Gentiles was the rule. To sell them land, even 
to give them employment was a sin calling for sharpest penalty. 
And therefore those who did not bow the knee to Brigham could 
exist only on sufferance, as strangers and sojourners in the land. 
But now, behold, of a sudden, and from all quarters, began to pour 
in hordes of miners, hardfisted, plucky, independent, patriotic to 
the core, also bursting with hatred for the dominant church rule, 
and fairly bristling with defiance (though by no means always 
honoring righteousness by a godly walk) ; and ever since they 
have remained a most grievous thorn in the side to the ecclesiasti- 
cal powers that be, and inveterate disturbers of the peace. Their 
presence has made it possible for other non-Mormons to live and 
thrive, and from them love of liberty has slowly but surely spread 
to the saints themselves. Then in 1869 came the first railroad, 
and gave further impulse in the same direction. Newspapers, too, 
have helped amazingly. Exclusiveness and isolation have been 
gradually broken up. The enormities and absurdities of the sys- 
tem in vogue have been criticised without mercy and reported to 
the nation. And the mines still yield up their treasures, railroads 
steadily increase, and Salt Lake is fast becoming famous as a 
pleasure and health resort. And hence, without doubt, a veritable 
fight for life with the forces of civilization is at hand, in which 
only the fittest can survive. 

One fact further. The movements already named have acted 
largely as a centripetal force, and through a common sympathy 
and fear have bound closer together the hearts of the saints. 
But force of another sort was at hand, an assault more dangerous 
because more subtle and intangible. I refer to what has been 
accomplished through the school and the church. Notice again 
that the entrance of the army to stay and the first bill against 
polygamy date from 1862, and the opening of the mines from 
1863. And it was during the last days of 1864 that Rev. Nor- 
man McLeod, sent by the American Home Missionary Society, 
and the first Christian minister, descended Emigration Canon to 
beard the lion in his den. For almost twenty years, through faint- 
heartedness or indifference, no attempt to introduce a better gospel 
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had been made. And the task was most difficult, and cost tre- 
mendous wear and tear to patience and faith. A hearty welcome 
was tendered by General Connor, though a Catholic, and with a 
military force at hand it was possible to open a preaching service 
and a Sunday-school, and even to erect a house of worship. But 
later, while Mr. McLeod was absent in the East, Dr. Robinson, his 
Sunday-school superintendent, was foully murdered, and acting 
upon the advice of friends in Salt Lake, not lacking in wisdom or 
courage, he deemed it not prudent to return, and so for several 
years the work was suspended. But the Episcopalians sent three 
clergymen in 1867 and founded a school and church; the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians came with the Union Pacific in 1869, and 
the Catholics, Baptists, Lutherans, etc., have entered since, and 
already results solid and quite satisfactory can be named. For 
example, in almost every considerable settlement throughout Mor- 
mondom, that is, in eighty or more, a Christian school has been 
planted, in most of these religious services are regularly held, and 
in a large proportion churches have been established. Upwards 
of three hundred earnest and consecrated men and women are 
busy teaching and living a pure gospel. Already prejudice has 
been conquered, and hosts of firm friends have been made. And 
all this is but the feeble beginning. This work is doubtless to 
continue and to be enlarged. And every school, or church, or 
Christian toiler is to Mormonism as a stick of dynamite. 

From this review of Mormon history, among others, in particu- 
lar these two unmistakable omens of good appear. Several forces, 
and of character widely different, are leagued together for the 
overthrow of this pernicious system. Any one of the number is 
irresistible, all together they cannot but sweep everything before 
them. And further, not one is of recent or of sudden growth, 
but beginning far off and in quiet, their growth has been steady. 
Theirs, therefore, is the fateful onset not of the torrent but of 
the mighty river. Yet other encouraging facts are such as these. 
The first generation, composed largely of genuine fanatics gathered 
mainly from other churches, to whom under the manipulation of 
the elders was vouchsafed a sort of “ witness of the spirit,” 
counted as a revelation straight from heaven, and who, moreover, 
for years in Missouri and Illinois had repeated and terrible scourg- 
ing to flesh and spirit from mobs, are fast passing away. For the 
future the church is to be composed of those born therein, to whom 
such weighty matters are wholly external, remote, traditional. 
And only blind fanaticism can persuade the thousands to deem 
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evil good, and folly wisdom. We may also expect apostasy to 
become much more common. Time was when to leave the church 
was to take one’s life in one’s hand. But now friends are plenty 
and at hand to whom one may resort for protection and fellow- 
ship. Only free choice can much longer hold the saints to loyalty. 

The fact, however, should be fully understood and often re- 
peated with solemn emphasis, that the long and bitter fight with 
the theocracy is not over. Far from it. Much and tedious cam- 
paigning most certainly remains. It is only progress that can be 
reported, and ground for cheer. The situation even yet is nothing 
less than grave and full of peril. The facts remaining are more 
astounding and alarming than any elsewhere met with this side of 
Russia or Turkey. It is only by comparison with a much darker 
past that the present is at all tolerable. So that no truce is to be 
thought of for an instant. Onward is the word, with steady tread, 
and it is more than probable that heavier pressure will be found 
needful before the glad consummation is reached. But, supposing 
the gospel and the civil law, schools, and intercourse social and 
commercial continue and complete their regenerating work, what 
changes for the better in Utah may reasonably be expected to 
make their presence fairly evident, say in five, ten, or fifteen 
years ? 

First, we may hope to find the priesthood, at least to themselves, 
owning the sin and blunder of polygamy. We may also expect 
them to awake from their long and delicious dream of universal 
conquest and world-dominion. This wild expectation early turned 
their heads, and ever since has filled the breasts of the elders with 
overweening conceit. It will be a happy day for all concerned 
when they descend from this high horse and are content to play a 
far humbler part under the sun. Further, we may expect them to 
cease esteeming, and in every-day speech denominating ail Chris- 
tendom, the churches and the government included, “ our foes,” 
‘the enemies of the kingdom,” and begin to love our institutions, 
become good citizens and gladly obedient to the law of the land. 
Yet more, though out of the depths the soul of your theocrat will 
ery, take any shape but that! the leaders are likely definitively to 
retire from politiés, and let the elections alone, and so little by 
little come to eschew full reliance upon ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain. And when in addition they shall be persuaded 
to slough off certain other like bad practices, and to relegate to 
innocuous desuetude divers other doctrines most material and 
gross, becoming thus reasonably decent in utterance and behavior, 
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and fairly fit to live in the midst of a Christian civilization, it is 
likely that the system of Joseph Smith, Jr., will survive for gener- 
ations, holding a place among the very strangest of the extant 
sects. And can it be that the historian of the future will dis- 
cover in its career, thus far so wholly turbulent and pestilent, 
God’s strange method of translating many thousands from op- 
pressed Europe to free America, and of hastening the occupation 
of the Great Salt Lake Basin ? 
D. L. Leonard. 


SAtt LAKE City, UTAH. 





SELF-SUPPORT OF THE NATIVE CHURCHES IN 
INDIA. 


In the way of self-support-there exist those obstacles which are 
common to all mission fields, modified, however, by the character 
of each country, together with certain others peculiar to India 
alone. It is only by examining both classes of hindrances that one 
can appreciate present results or future needs. 

The following are the main general obstacles : — 

First, the frequent failure of the early missionaries to discern 
the importance and the possibility of self-support. This failure 
was due, not so much to lack of judgment as to lack of experi- 
ence, — an experience afterwards acquired and bequeathed to their 
successors as the gain from many costly and disheartening experi- 
ments. 

Their failure to see the importance of self-support sprang 
largely from an inadequate conception of the true aim of mission- 
‘work as distinguished from other departments of church work. 
There are yet to be found in every field those among whom this 
fundamental misapprehension still exists, and it were well if all 
who are to enter the missionary field could at the outset be better 
instructed in the direct object of missions. A study of the subject 
under consideration may help make plain what that object is. 

The difficulties in the way of self-support seem so great, even 
to-day, that it is not strange that the pioneers in this work should 
not have realized its possibility. They did what they dared, what 
they could. Even now it is only the wisest, or the most sanguine, 
who venture to step much beyond what has been already accom- 


plished. 
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A second obstacle is found in the dependent habits of the 
people of India. Nature is to them a capricious mother, some- 
times indulgent, sometimes pitiless, against whose whims fore- 
thought is needless or useless. Repeated invasions and centuries 
of oppression by the conquering races have destroyed their con- 
fidence in self-help and their capacity for it, forcing them to resort 
to subservience, flattery, and deceit, until these have become a 
second nature, transmitted from generation to generation. Their 
dependent, joint-family life, and their social and religious systems, 
have also conspired to foster clinging, cringing habits, until truth, 
courage, self-reliance, and independence have seemed almost, if 
not entirely, exterminated. 

There are great varieties, however, among the different peoples, 
as well as in the different castes of India. The Marathas, Rajputs, 
and Punjabis are far more manly and self-respecting than the 
Tamils or Telegus, while the Tamils of Ceylon are more so than 
the Singhalese. And, to judge by what is said of them all over 
India, the Bengalis are the most fluent and least reliable of all. 
These and many other differences are to be taken into account in 
comparing the work in various parts of India. Yet all have been 
more or less under some foreign yoke, and all are now a subject 
race. 

The work of Christianity has been mainly among the lower, 
more dependent classes, which from the moment of their conver- 
sion need the protection, support, and guidance of the mission- 
aries, and easily come wholly to depend on such aid. ‘ You are 
the father and mother of us all,” is the common cry of native 
Christians to the Mission. ‘ Everything as master pleases. We 
will do and say as you wish, but we can be and do nothing without 
you.” There is much that is childish about all the pagan peoples 
I have seen. Those of India are, perhaps, the weakest, in this 
respect, of them all, and Indian converts must be expected to have 
the faults of their race. 

The third great obstacle, and one which to many has seemed 
quite insuperable, is the extreme poverty of the people. It is 
possible, indeed, for this poverty to be overestimated. The pos- 
sessions of the lower classes, with the exception of jewelry, are 
little displayed, and often concealed. The air of misery, which 
is so prevalent, may sometimes be only a defense against robbery. 
Yet when it is realized that in Bengal about twenty-four millions 
of people are wholly dependent on the produce of fifteen millions 
of acres, or each person on little more than half an acre, not in 
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the highest state of culture, and that there is also a liability to 
famine, we can easily understand how poverty must be general 
and bitter. And while, in the end, the condition of the Christians 
is improved by their change, the suffering in the beginning, and 
frequently for a long time,is extreme. Said a missionary to me: 
“The first question thrust upon us by the baptism of a Hindu is 
the question of his support.” 

A Methodist missionary in Northern India has given me his 
careful estimate of the resources of the whole body of Christians 
dispersed through a certain district, at the rate of from four to ten 
in a village. There are about four hundred of them, — farmers, 
weavers, potters, policemen, and several school-teachers. They 
are happy, and well-to-do, compared with their heathen neighbors. 
Yet the total monthly income of the whole number is a little less 
than $100, that is, exactly $93.50 a month for 390 scattered 
people. Out of this they must pay their taxes, and purchase 
food, clothes, and other necessaries. It is obvious that there can 
be little left for church purposes. 

Then it must be admitted that while British rule brings im- 
mense advantages to India, and to mission-work there, there are 
attending difficulties. The chief disadvantage, in this connection, 
is the competition between State and Church for the services of 
the best men. Habits, manners, rates of payment, and ideas of 
life wholly alien to the country, are introduced by the presence of 
the British in India, and by the opportunity for government em- 
ployment in civil or educational departments. Natives who would 
be both able and willing to enter into the service of the Church, 
on salaries which could be raised from native sources, are now 
often tempted into public office by the payment of three or four 
times what they would otherwise receive, with the prospect of 
promotion and the certainty of a pension. This places an ab- 
normal value on the services of all educated men, especially of 
those trained in English, leaving for the missions only those of 
special consecration, who cannot be drawn from this work by any 
price, and who for this reason, though few in number, are the best 
of helpers, or else a class of men inferior in education or ability, 
yet often demanding more wages than the natives can pay. 

The introduction of Western civilization creates new expenses 
for those who stand on its borders, as do these Christian laborers, 
trained by the West to labor for the East, and sharing the needs 
and defects of both. 

But the fourth obstacle which, more than any other, perhaps 
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more than all others combined, stands in the way of the self- 
support of the Indian Church, is the system of caste. Hinduism 
is not only a religion; it is a social organization. And the pros- 
pect is that the false faith will perish long before the monstrous 
social tyranny relaxes its hold upon the people. It is caste which 
places the heaviest burden on the mission-work. ‘ Few converts 
can be expected in India,” wrote some of the earlier missionaries, 
“until the system of caste is broken.” Later years have but 
proved the truth of this assertion. ‘ Do you believe in the wor- 
ship of this stone bull, which cannot eat or drink or speak?” I 
asked an intelligent young Brahmin who was showing me through 
the great temple of Tanjore. “So long as I am high caste, I 
must believe,” was his significant reply. Not religion, but caste, 
is the one great bond of the Hindu system, the secret of its 
defiant, persistent opposition to the religion that breaks down all 
social barriers, and teaches the Brotherhood of Man in the Father- 
hood of God. 

Nor is it high caste alone which opposes progress, for caste is 
often more bitter and divisive in the lower than in the higher 
classes. The first endeavor of caste, now more than ever on the 
alert to defend itself because it sees its danger, is to prevent the 
conversion of the man, woman, or child who seems infected with 
“the spreading leprosy of Christianity.” Every step can be 
retraced and forgiven up to the point of baptism. Methods of 
every kind are resorted to, — bribes, threats, fraud, violence, — no 
effort being thought excessive, no act wrong, which might hinder 
this step. F 

But when baptism is once received, the break, as a rule, is 
absolute. The child may be cast off by his parents, the parent 
by his children, either husband or wife by the other, and every 
one by the whole community. The excommunication is intended 
to be compleie, so that fire, food, water, shelter, and contact shall 
be withheld. The strong arm of British law has interfered, so 
that the right of Christians to use the village well must be re- 
spected. But government cannot prevent the father from turn- 
ing the son adrift, nor the community from boycotting their neigh- 
bor with a rigor unfelt even by the Chinese in California. 

The result is, in most cases, especially outside of Southern India, 
that the new convert, with whatever part of his family adheres to 
him, is driven from his home, village, and occupation, and flings 
himself, a helpless fugitive, upon the mercies of the mission. Thus 
springs up that feature so common to mission stations, a cluster 
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of exiles, dwelling in, or nestling about their one spot of hope — 
the mission bungalow. This cluster grows in time to a Christian 
village; it is formed into a church ; it has a pastor. 

But, destitute for the most part of land, goods, and occupation 
of their own, they are dependent on the employment or charity of 
the mission. The brightest of them are trained as helpers: yet 
how can they be expected to be anything but the functionaries or 
“hired men” of the missionary, on whom they depend for home, 
employment, and guidance? The rest of them, huddled round 
the mission-house, come, perhaps irregularly, to pay rent for their 
land and home, and to earn, as they can, a precarious livelihood. 
But they are shut in to servile habits of life and thought; they 
are shut out from the communities they should be leavening by 
their example ; isolated, exotic, unnatural in their whole mode of 
life. There seems little place for talk of self-support or self- 
respect in such parasitic communities. Whether the missionary 
or a native agent be pastor, the source of authority is usually the 
same. 

It is common in North India..to find the actual number of 
churches in any mission but little, if any, above the number of 
mission stations, showing that in each case the converts have been 
driven in from their homes, and have simply reorganized under 
the shadow of the mission-house. Repeatedly, in the centre and 
north of India, to my inquiry, “ What of your village churches?” 
the answer has come back: “ We have no village churches. All 
our converts are driven into the city.” 

I have purposely put the case at the worst. But the worst is 
what frequently results from the power and rigidity of this omni- 
present caste, of whose endless ramifications, vast tyranny, and 
misery I have nothing now to say, except so far as it hinders the 
growth and independence of the native Church. 

It must be borne in mind that by the peculiarities of the Indian 
joint-family life, even the married son, though himself a father, 
lives with his father’s family, and has no property of his own, but 
simply the right to live in common with others. To leave the 
ancestral home is to cut himself off from everything. The bap- 
tism of boys at a mission-school, for instance, means, as a rule, 
just so many boys for that mission to employ, or support, as well 
as protect, unless it would have them starve. 

This state of things, together with the need of providing for 
many orphans, especially after seasons of famine, has forced the 
thought of industrial schools upon the missionaries. Something 
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has already been done in this line, especially by the Basel Mission. 
It is my own impression that the spiritual and secular benefits of 
these schools are often in inverse ratio; yet much is to be said 
for them, especially for such orphanages as that of the English 
Church Mission at Secundra. Mr. Winsor, of the Marathi Mis- 
sion, is enthusiastically carrying on a young school of this sort, 
and is most hopeful of good results. 

In regard to these parasitic Christian villages, the conviction 
has gained ground among the missions, that by every possible 
means they must be avoided, and the converts encouraged, at 
whatever sacrifice save that of denying Christ, by mingled pa- 
tience and insistence on their rights, to remain in their former 
homes. They thus gradually win the respect of their neighbors, 
and then gain influence over them, while, after they have weathered 
the storm, the chance for a livelihood improves. Each successive 
victory of this sort makes the Christian profession easier for the 
next convert. 

In Southern India, where Hinduism is less highly developed 
and class feeling less intense, this is the common practice. It is 
also found that the very bonds of caste, when a number of any 
one caste have been converted, may prove an advantage. This 
is the case among the Shanars in Tinnevelly and Travancore, the 
Mahars and Mangs in the Marathi Mission, and the Churas in 
the Punjab. Sometimes whole villages of one caste have come 
over in a body. 

But, as a rule, one or two Christian families, a few at most, are 
found in each of a number of villages, often widely separated. 
This diffusion of converts forms the fifth obstacle to be con- 
sidered. Here the difficulty of self-support takes another shape. 
How shall these widely-scattered individuals be united in one 
body? How, especially, can they combine in the support of a 
pastor? The Marathi Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. reports, at 
the beginning of 1887, 1,776 communicants. But these are scat- 
tered about in 250 villages, while in the whole mission there are 
but 27 churches. 

The Madura Mission, of the same society, having, at the begin- 
ning of 1887, 3,053 communicants and 36 churches, reports a 
total of 11,412 adherents, nearly half of them children, com- 
posing 235 congregations, and scattered about in 374 villages, 
over a territory of about 7,000 square miles. These congregations 
do not contain, on an average, more than seven or eight families, 
oftener less than more. 
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In the Travancore field, of the London Mission, to take a 
marked contrast, the total of 43,000 adherents is distributed into 
only 255 congregations. The secure footing of the Tinnevelly 
work of the Church Mission Society, which, like the one just 
mentioned, has had its success mainly with one caste, is to be 
judged of by the fact that the 56,000 baptized and unbaptized 
Christian adherents — 12,000 of whom are communicants in 140 
churches — are concentrated within 1,035 villages. Tinnevelly 
and Travancore, however, are, up to this time, exceptions in all 
the mission work in India, though examples, it is to be hoped, of 
what is coming. 

Considering how disheartened missionaries themselves often 
become in regard to self-support, it is not surprising that they 
encounter an additional hindrance in the reluctance of the native 
pastors to entrust themselves to the irregularities and uncertain- 
ties of a support derived from the native Church. While there 
are many pastors who do all in their power to promote the inde- 
pendence of their churches, there are some who oppose this. I 
have learned of one, for instance, who declined the pastorate of 
an important central church because it was self-supporting, al- 
though he would have accepted if the mission had assumed the 
responsibility. 

It is impossible for one to conceive of the difficulties in the way 
of self-support, except as he comes into close contact with the 
people, and knows well their character and circumstances. I can 
but hint at what I have myself seen. 

Early mistakes of missionaries, the dependent habits inbred 
among the people, their poverty, the enticements of government 
service, and new expenses of a new civilization ; the persecutions of 
easte, resulting either in a parasitic Christian community huddled 
about the mission-house, or in one so scattered as to seem in- 
capable of combination; this, with the resulting want of self- 
reliance on the part of mission agents, and their frequent lack of 
confidence in the system of self-support, all unite to make the path 
of independence a steep and thorny one. 

Now what, in the face of all these obstacles, has been accom- 
plished? To one who appreciates the difficulties, any substantial 
results will be encouraging. 

It seems most natural to look first at the contributions of native 
Christians. What do they give to the work of the gospel, and 
what relation do these gifts bear to the prevailing rate of days’ 


wages? We may take two annas as the minimum of a day’s 
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wages for the contmon laborer in India, four annas in Ceylon cor- 
responding to one dollar a day in America. The pay of masons 
and artisans varies from six to twelve annas. 

I give in every case the proportion to the number of commu- 
nicants, although something, of course, is contributed by those 
adherents who are not communicants. And in many of the to- 
tals the private contributions of missionaries are also included. 
Where there are few or none but station churches, such aid 
would form a much larger proportion than in other missions. 

It will be understood that sixteen annas are equal to one 
rupee, and a rupee to about forty cents, varying with the value of 
silver. 

The average contributions in ten missions are as follows, ‘in 
1886 : — 


Travancore, L.M.S. . . : . 3 rupees = 24 days’ labor. 
Tinnevelly . . . 83 rupees = 24 days’ labor. 
Am. Pres. Central India and ‘Panjab . 3} rupees = 28 days’ labor. 
C.M.S., Northern India. ‘ 1 rupee = 8 days’ labor. 
Amer. M. KE. (not counting probationers) 1 rupee = 8 days’ labor. 
Marathi A. B. C. F. M. : ‘ . 2h rupees==17 days’ labor. 
Madura A. B. C. F. M. ; ‘ . 24 rupees = 20 days’ labor. 
Jaffna A. B. C. F. M. _—_ . . 5 rupees —20 days’ labor. 
C. M.S. Ceylon . : ; . 6 rupees — 24 days’ labor. 
Wesleyan Soe. (Cey lon) . ‘ . 18 rupees = 72 days’ labor. 


The last two sums, it is understood, include local help from Eng- 
lish friends for native work. 

By the minutes of the Methodist Conference in India, neld last 
January, the membership in that Church is now 6,271. During 
1886 these contributed : — 

For Pastor’s support . ° . ° ° . 2,637 rupees. 

For current expenses and siltatnan é ‘ 5 . 3,796 rupees. 
Besides this, in school fees for their children, out of a total of 
6,279 rupees they paid, probably, 1,800, — a total from the native 
members of 8,233 rupees, which is 2,000 rupees above one rupee 
each. 

Inadequate as are these few, roughly estimated figures, without 
further comparison and interpretation, they certainly speak well 
for the liberality of these new converts, and will compare favor- 
ably with what is done at home, though I am inclined to think, 
not so much in excess of our own best rates of giving as is some- 
times supposed. 

During the last Methodist Conference at Moradabad, which I 
had the pleasure of attending, an able paper urging self-support 
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was made the subject of much discussion, and was finally laid on 
the table. According to this paper, the Methodists of America, 
with a membership of 1,700,000, are estimated by Chaplain 
McCabe to have contributed for all religious and benevolent 
purposes, in the year 1885, a total of $19,000,000, making an aver- 
age of over eleven dollars a member, or eleven days’ wages. 

The average amount contributed by each member of the Con- 
gregational churches in 1883 is estimated at fifteen dollars fifteen 
cents, or over fifteen days’ labor at a dollar a day. In 18865 it 
was substantially the same. 

Our information concerning India grows more definite when we 
learn that in some cases the native Christians have formed the 
habit of paying tithes of their income. Rev. James Duthie, the 
genial and enthusiastic head of the Travancore Mission, whose 
work at Nagercoil I saw with delight, writes me: “ All our agents 
have agreed to give one twelfth of their income, while some pay 
one tenth.” 

Several years ago the Christians connected with the Marathi 
Mission used to pay tithes for the support of their churches. This 
practice, quite frequent among the people, is almost universal 
among the mission agents. And in one other mission which I 
have visited, this principle has been systematically carried out. 

What now, on the whole, is the result of this and other meth- 
ods of attempting self-support? The answer to inquiries made in 
Central and North India is usually discouraging. Few even of 
the station churches can sustain their pastor, and in many this is 
not attempted. Where the mission has said to the people, “ Pay 
what you can towards the pastor’s salary, we will pay the rest,” 
the result is apt to be that the burden falls more and more on the 
mission. 

In their youthful but most flourishing mission in Oudh and 
Rohileund, hewever, the American Methodists are making earnest 
efforts to establish independent churches. Out of forty-three 
charges they report three which entirely support their pastors. In 
the Marathi and Madura missions of the American Board all the 
settled pastors are supported by native money, either raised by 
each church for its own pastor, or supplemented by the aid of the 
native sustentation fund. ‘ Not a mill of the Board’s money,” 
writes Rev. J. P. Jones from Madura, “ goes, to my knowledge, 
to pay the salary of any one of our pastors.” 

Of the thirteen churches of the Jaffna Mission of the same 
Board, ten are entirely supported by native money, and three only 
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slightly aided. So that the friends of the American Board may 


be well assured that in this most important matter its missions in 
India, as well as in Japan, are not behind the best. 

In the Arcot Mission of the American Dutch Reformed Church 
— younger than the Marathi and Madura missions —the native 
church is required to pay at least three fifths of each pastor’s 
salary. In the Travancore Mission, as might be expected, all the 
pastors are supported by native money. And the Tinnevelly 
C. M. S. work has so far advanced that its missionaries have been 
withdrawn from all but the educational and special evangelistic 
work, leaving the entire field with its adherents, under native 
charge, supervised by Bishop Sargent. Some financial aid is still 
given to the churches, to the extent of one twelfth, I am told; but 
under the admirable system of Native Church Councils, so gen- 
erally adopted in the missions of that Society, one twentieth of 
that amount is annually withdrawn, both here and in Ceylon, as 
well as in other fields, the result of which is to bring the churches 
slowly but surely to independence. 

Thus the most favorable exhibit that can be made shows us a 
number of self-sustaining churches, and a much larger number 
constantly increasing in self-help. These results have been 
reached only by a laborious and persistent training on the part of 
a few missionaries, and a docility and self-sacrifice on the part of 
these churches of which the world knows but little. 

In addition to the settled pastors, every mission must have a 
certain number of so-called native agents or helpers, on whom the 
evangelistic work largely rests. These may be: evangelists, who 
go from street to street or village to village, preaching mainly to the 
heathen ; catechists, who have charge of groups of Christian fami- 
lies scattered among the villages too weak as yet to be organized into 
churches ; and Bible women, who visit and instruct heathen women 
in their homes. The relative number, the support, the training, 
and the guidance of these native agents are among the most im- 
portant subjects with which every mission has to deal. Touching 
here only on the matter of their support, it is gratifying to learn 
that in some instances this as well as that of the pastors is largely 
derived from the native churches. Mr. Duthie estimates that 
nearly one half of the amount expended in the Travancore Mis- 
sion for evangelistic work conducted by native agents is derived 
from native sources. Mr. Jones makes the same estimate of the 
Madura Mission. The latter writes me : — 

* The evangelists of the mission, of whom I think there are about 
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ten, and whose work is to preach to the heathen from village to 
village, are, like the pastors, supported by the churches themselves, 
and have nothing to do with the Board. As this is a new phase of 
self-supporting work, it is not yet very strong. But it is destined 
to grow rapidly here, and is more directly in a line with the 
highest functions of a self-propagating church than anything 
hitherto attempted. The natives are enthusiastic in its support.” 

Most admirable is the report of the Welsh Calvinistic Mission 
among the sturdy hill-tribes of Assam. In seven stations there 
are eight missionaries, who since 1840 have gained three thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight native Christians, of whom eight 
hundred and fifty-two are communicants in ninety-four churches. 
They write: “ The converts are quite independent of the Mission, 
not one of them receiving any support in any shape; a good num- 
ber fill government offices in different parts of the Hills. In 1885 
they contributed 1,515 rupees for evangelistic purposes besides 
giving something towards building chapels, and other work.” 

The independence of the Native Church among the Burmese 
Karens has been made so well known by Mr. Carpenter’s work on 
“ Self-Support in Bassein,” that I need only refer to it. 

Among the native agents hitherto mentioned are not included 
the school-teachers, male and female, whose support comes from 
three sources : mission money, government grants, and fees paid by 
the natives. The latter sometimes reach a large figure. In addi- 
tion to all this, the natives frequently do much towards building 
and repairing their simple houses of worship. The total amount 
given by the Christians of the older and more successful fields is 
thus seen to constitute a large proportion of what these missions 
expend on native work. And all missions which report on this 
subject state that this proportion increases with each year in larger 
ratio than the number of converts, indicating at once greater ability 
and greater willingness to give. 

In the Madura Mission, for instance, between 1860 and 1885, 
the communicants increased threefold, while the adherents under 
instruction were nearly doubled. But during the same time the 
contributions for religious and charitable objects increased siz- 
fold. In the Marathi Mission, during the years 1881-1886, 
inclusive, the contributions were nearly doubled. 

There is another form of giving, the most important of all, — 
the contributions of voluntary, unpaid services. It is one of the 
strongest objections against the whole system of subsidies in mis- 
sion work that the use of foreign money to pay native laborers 
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produces a disinclination to perform any church work without 
payment. In answer to my inquiries concerning this matter, Mr. 
Duthie writes: “ In our pastorates as many as a hundred and fifty 
volunteer helpers are reported ; these are deacons, tract distribu- 
ters, and Sunday-school teachers of both sexes. Some of these 
give most efficient help. My general impression is, that the service 
thus rendered in many cases is not very efficient and is somewhat 
spasmodic. Still, such as it is, it forms an element in our Travan- 
core work which we are very thankful for.” 

The American Methodists, as well as a few others, carefully 
report the number of their volunteer laborers. It seems, how- 
ever, discouragingly small. 

Mr. Jones writes me fully on this subject from Madura. ‘“ There 
are a number of volunteers who now give a regular part of their 
time to the work. This, however, 1 would remark, is not a kind 
of work that will flourish much under mission regime, for the 
following reason: the mission agents are all paid for their labor, 
and, like the missionaries, live upon it. The only example the 
natives have of active Christian workers is that of men who live 
on it. The first thought, therefore, with the ordinary Christian, 
is that no man is expected to do regular Christian work without 
receiving regular pay. Of course, this will gradually wear away. 
But it is one of the evils incident to the mission system, and will 
not vanish until our missions become entirely independent and 
conduct their own affairs.” 

My own feeling is that the dangers of the subsidy system are 
so great that this evil can be worn away only when checked and 
removed by such enthusiastic and efficient advocates of self-sup- 
port as Mr. Jones and his colaborers. A system is needed which 
will train a large class of volunteers from the very outset. 

It should be remembered that the accounts presented are the 
very best that can be given. The permanence of such gains can 
be truly tested only by asking how these mission fields would 
thrive were the missionaries and all foreign support to be entirely 
withdrawn. 

The result in many cases would be at least a temporary collapse. 
For a certain large per cent., varying probably from a quarter to 
the whole of the money thus paid for self-support, is really foreign 
money, which has been first paid to mission agents, and is then 
contributed by them to the cause. So far as such contribution is 
wholly spontaneous, its nature is not affected, of course, by the 
fact that it comes indirectly from the mission. 
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Yet this fact must be taken into account in estimating the real 
strength of the native churches. And where the system of tithing 
is adopted, as in the Marathi Mission, there remains still further 
doubt. Quite of their own accord, and under the influence of a 
noble spirit of self-denial, the agents of that mission entered into 
an agreement with the missionaries to give monthly one tenth of 
the pay they receive towards the support of the work. That habit, 
as already intimated, is still continued. 

The administration of this, however, differs according to the 
missionary who is in charge. There are some who, regarding it as 
entirely a voluntary matter, will not, as a rule, have anything to 
do with the collection of money thus given. Others do not hesi- 
tate to say: *“ My agents have voluntarily entered into the agree- 
ment, signing a statement to that effect, and requesting me to 
keep back one tenth of their pay every month. I, therefore, in- 
sist upon it. I am quite ready to have them understand that if 
they are not willing to give tithes, they are not the kind of agent 
I wish to deal with.” In the former case the result is greater 
uncertainty and smaller returns, since the first zeal often cools ; 
in the latter case, both security and regularity are attained. It 
must be admitted, however, that the tithe, thus managed, loses 
somewhat the nature of a free-will offering and becomes a sort of 
income tax, thus ceasing to indicate correctly the spirit of the 
people. And I have found cases where the whole of the pastor’s 
salary is derived from tithes thus withheld monthly, at their own 
previous request of course, from the pay of mission agents. 

This tithing system I am not undertaking to criticise, for that 
would require greater experience than I possess, while most of those 
among whom it is practiced seem enthusiastically in favor of it. I 
can only state that contributions thus derived cease to gauge the 
true strength of the native work. 

Turning from these brightest examples to most other mission 
fields in India, the contrast is very marked. I have hardly recov- 
ered from the surprise experienced on finding that in the three 
great Presidency cities, Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, where 
missions are old and sometimes crowding one another, especially 
with their schools, there is so little strength in the native church. 

In Madras and vicinity there is not a church which entirely 
supports its pastor, although that connected with the London mis- 
sion has been doing so, and very nearly does so still. In Calcutta 
and vicinity there is no church which pays its own settled pastor, 
though there are several laymen who, without compensation, min- 
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ister to their churches. In fact, in all Bengal I could learn of 
hardly a self-supporting church, with the exception of about half 
a dozen Baptist village-churches in Backergunge. 

The only wholly self-supporting church in these great cities is in 
Bombay, and that is connected with the American Board. Some 
account of the varied activity of this little church has already 
been given to this Review. It is as inspiring as the record of the 
four churches in Osaka to which I have referred in the paper on 
Japan. It shows what good training and self-sacrifice on the part 
of both people and pastor can do for a city church. 

The discouraging facts which have been given find sufficient 
explanation in the obstacles already referred to. This explana- 
tion, however, does not remove the difficulty. 

The truth is that there is quite another side to the whole matter. 
We have just considered the actual contributions of the church- 
membership. This other side concerns the ministry of the church. 
It covers questions as to their spirit, character, training, mode of 
life, and relations to Christian communities. 

The most patent fact in the large cities already referred to, as 
well as in others, is that the native pastors are frequently receiving 
salaries so large as to discourage all attempts at self-support by 
their churches. 

For mission work as well as for government service, English 
education is at a premium in the cities. As already indicated, the 
competition between the State and the Church becomes intense, 
the mission being the sufferer. A few of the best men are held 
as teachers and preachers at large salaries, though even this may 
involve personal loss. Habits of living are formed by those who 
have been highly educated, which, while they would mean hardship 
to a European, are extravagance for natives. 

Moreover, the best educated Christian laymen feel that their 
wants can be met only by a thoroughly educated pastor, a master 
of English as well as of the vernacular. But if pastors in the large 
cities must receive from one hundred to a hundred and fifty rupees 
a month, and in the same proportion in the country, it will be the 
death of self-support. If by high training, men are rendered 
incapable of living on such salaries as their churches are able 
to raise, some other kind of training must be adopted. It is a 
necessary condition of self-support in India that expenses should 
be diminished as well as receipts enlarged. If the gospel is to 
gain possession of the country, the spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
native church must be met by a still grander spirit of self-sacrifice 
in the native ministry. 
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In this connection I beg to call attention to two important facts 
which are intimately connected with the future of Christianity in 
this land. 

The first fact is, that pagan India has always supported ex- 
pensive religious establishments and an enormous religious com- 
munity. The splendid temples and mosques testify, it is true, 
rather of the munificence or extortion of princes than of the gifts 
of the people. But the priestly orders and the devotees of every 
possible kind gain their livelihood from peasants as well as from 
princes. One tenth, at least, of the population of India—I 
have seen it stated as high as one fifth — lives on the religious 
offerings of the remaining nine tenths, many of these offerings, 
moreover, being as useless as they are costly. It is estimated by 
competent authority that the average low-caste heathen families 
in South India devote not less than two dollars a year to purely 
religious expenditures, —a sum sufficient, if applied to Christi- 
anity, to sustain all churches and common schools. 

There can be no doubt that, poor as the people of India may 
be, —and under British rule they are freed from many grinding 
exactions of former days, — they are able, and will be more and 
more able to support the agents and institutions of a native Chris- 
tian church, provided only that the ministry of that church be one 
adapted to the real nature, wants, and circumstances of the people. 

The second fact is one which cannot be impressed too strongly. 
It is that, to an extent unknown in any other country, the people 
of India are a rural people. It may suffice to say that while in 
England nearly one half the population dwell in cities of twenty 
thousand or more, and in America one quarter, only four and a half 
per cent. in India reside in such cities, leaving over ninety-five per 
cent. in towns under that size. And many of these, although 
ealled towns, are only collections of straggling villages. Of the 
entire population about eighty per cent. depend, directly or indi- 
rectly, on agriculture for a livelihood. 

The villages are among the most permanent things in India, 
the railroad having done little or nothing to affect them. The 
congregating effect of factories introduced into this country will be 
very slow. Indeed, it is clear that the church in India is to be 


for generations a rural church. Hence the ministry must be a 
rural ministry. 


Now there are three forms which such rural ministry may as- 
sume, has in fact already begun to assume, —a Jay ministry, an 
itinerant ministry, a resident clerical ministry. The latter is the 
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form to which we have become so habituated that it seems the 
only regular form. Yet India, perhaps the world at large, seems 
to need a greater variety of form. 

A lay ministry implies a company of Christians dependent on 
the instruction and guidance of one or more of their members as 
leaders, who support themselves, partly at least, in the pursuit of 
their customary vocations. These leaders or elders devote a cer- 
tain regular portion of their time to the care of the congregation, 
—a work which may be gratuitous or remunerated, according to 
the ability of the community, or may be attended by certain privi- 
leges, which shall be an equivalent for pay. 

This is the ministry which, as described in an article on China 
in this Review, Dr. Nevius has so extensively and successfully 
employed in the province of Shantung, the gospel work in that 
case being free of cost. It might mark only a transitional stage 
in the development of Christian communities, yet it would be a 
most important stage. 

There are a few indications of its adoption in various parts of 
India. In Bengal, especially, I have found lawyers or men in 
government employ who are ministering gratuitously to weak 
churches placed under their charge, depending largely, of course, 
on the cooperation of the other members of the church. The Scotch 
Free Church Mission has just taken the step— unprecedented, 
it is said, in the history of Presbyterianism — of ordaining such 
aman as pastor without appointing him to any special charge. 
Should such ministry be extensively employed, it will become 
necessary to settle certain questions as to authority, and also as to 
lay baptism, and lay administration of the sacrament, which are 
now agitating the Bengal churches. 

It is the itinerant ministry with which India is most familiar. 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and Mahommedanism have all alike em- 
ployed the system of fakirism, as Catholicism in the Middle Ages 
employed that of mendicant friars. The matter of Christian fakir- 
ism has caused some discussion among both missionaries and native 
Christians. A class of roving preachers, freed from the restraints 
of a settled home, living on the people among whom they itinerate, 
passing from place to place as led by the Spirit, would seem to be 
an institution most akin to the spirit and circumstances as well as 
history of the Indian people. It might involve celibacy, though 
this could be voluntary. 

I believe there is a large field for the employment of such men, 
yet it is hard to define that field. Of the few experimental cases 
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of Christian fakirism with which I have met, the majority have 
seemed rather unsatisfactory. This practice is, in fact, almost too 
well adapted to Indian habits of indolence and shiftlessness. The 
cases referred to have been those of men who, having been fakirs 
as heathen, found themselves unable to give up their restless habits 
when converted, and so have continued the old mode of life with 
a new aim. 

The Salvationists are attempting to do this work as foreigners, 
an attempt doomed, I believe, with perhaps some great exceptions, 
to failure. It is physically impossible for most foreigners, if not 
for all, to compete with the native in ascetic living. What the 
foreigner regards as a condition of extreme hardship and self- 
sacrifice will to the native seem one of luxury. 

It could hardly be expected that an organized Christian com- 
munity should long thrive on the varying and irregular minis- 
trations of such roving classes. Yet a large body of traveling 
evangelists may long be employed, as they are now by various 
missions, in itinerating through the land, pushing the knowledge 
of the gospel ever farther into the heathen villages on the one 
hand, and on the other building up new Christian communities 
and bringing them to self-help and lay ministrations. To some 
extent these men might draw their support from those among 
whom they labored. The remainder could be supplied by the 
churches whose agents they were. 

The third form, a resident clerical ministry, to which in our 
country we are so accustomed, might well be the final, permanent 
form in India. But it would require adaptation to the rural char- 
acter of the work. Every pastor would often need to assume charge 
of a number of small churches, each of which might be the centre 
of several villages. The church-building, the parsonage, the pas- 
tor’s salary, and mode of life must then all be on a scale to corre- 
spond with the rural population among whom he dwells and of 
whom he is a part. The salary would, probably, be largely paid 
in kind by handfuls of rice and other produce, laid aside from the 
family supplies. 

But if this kind of pastorate is to be, as seems certain, the pre- 
vailing necessity for a Christian India, and if whatever lay or 
itinerant labor is employed must be specially adapted for rural 
work, it follows that these future servants of the gospel must be 
trained in their studies and their habits for such a work, and must 
not be trained away from it. 

I would advocate the highest possible university and theological 
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training for a good number, who may become leaders of the church 
of India, teachers of its teachers, overseers of its labors. I do 
not believe there is one mission college in the land too many, 
though they are often unevenly distributed, and though in many 
of them there seems a great lack of that evangelistic spirit which 
characterized Dr. Duff and Dr. Wilson, and which produced such 
fruitful and blessed conversions. 

Throughout the land, especially in South India, there is a 
woful lack of theological education. Above all, there is a want of 
just that kind of training which would fit men for permanent vil- 
lage work. Let them go through a primary and at most a middle 
school ; let them receive a thorough Bible training, and then let 
them go to their work in the villages from which they came, un- 
weaned from simple needs and habits, and still close in touch with 
their own people. 

The question of self-support will then be very easy of settle- 
ment, whether these men are lay peasant-farmers, evangelists, or 
pastors. A group of such village communities would fall under 
the oversight of some higher educated, more thoroughly trained 
man who should at once supervise the work and carry on the 
further training of the pastors associated under his care. If this 
is an episcopal mevnod, may it not also claim to be scriptural, 
reasonable, and adapted to a rural people. 

A hint of the future state of India is to be found in the English 
Baptist village work in Bengal. One of their missionaries writes 
about the churches in Backergunge, to which reference has 
already been made, expressing the hope that in a few years the 
whole community may be independent of pecuniary aid for the 
pastorate. 

“The larger churches,” he says, “‘ may be able to support their 
pastors by the English method of making monetary payments. 
But of nearly all the rest it is in vain to hope this while they are 
small. Our plan is to hand over two or three together to duly 
qualified brethren, whose great and constant aim will be to teach 
the faithful among them that they may be able to teach others 
also, and then the people must in return give to these men pres- 
ents, as seems to have been the practice in primitive churches. It 
will be quite enough for the small churches to make this kind of 
acknowledgment for services received.” 

But then comes the question, who is to compose this resident 
rural ministry? The missionary continues: “ A large supply of 
men well qualified to preach and teach the humbler classes is a 
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very great desideratum in this large mission... . I think I foresee 
that in the great majority of our stations, in, say, four fifths of 
their number, pastoral work must in the future be carried on by 
men who will receive no stipend. It is quite impossible for the 
smaller stations to support their pastors, and I do not think it at 
all likely (?) that people of three or four stations will combine to 
support a minister. We may employ one of the brethren from 
Serampore ”-—the seat of the Baptist College and Theological 
Seminary — “ to superintend a group of churches, but that native 
congregations should pay the salaries that the Serampore men re- 
quire is out of the question. The aim of the Serampore students 
is to pass, at least, the Second Standard, and then they will get 
from sixteen to twenty-five or thirty rupees a month. Our inde- 
pendent church at Digaha pays its pastor only six rupees; Dhan- 
isha, five rupees, with slight helps in other ways. We must have 
a large supply of men trained here in Bengal.” 

Such a sketch of the future of the native ministry of India 
as I have outlined is very easy to make, very difficult to realize, 
The main difficulties in the way will be the divisions of caste, 
which will hinder the formation of such churches ; the divisions of 
European sects, which will retard their growth; and the divisions 
in mind of the men to be trained for such work, who will be dis- 
tracted, the more they are trained, by a thousand enticements in 
the world and the church. The great work can go on only 
through the unifying, transforming power of the Holy Spirit. 
But this will accomplish it, if it be given free entrance and full 
scope in the native church. 

The subject of self-support is one constantly discussed by both 
missionaries and natives in their meetings, conferences, and maga- 
zines. More and more deeply convinced of its necessity, they are 
laboring for it with the best experience and wisdom at their com- 
mand. The germs of both the church and ministry of the future 
are to be found, more or less developed, at most of the stations I 
have visited. Any value which my own yiews, necessarily super- 
ficial, may possess, will come simply from their being the fresh 
impressions received from a comparative study of many fields. 

One thing grows more and more plain. India is to be converted 
only by an Indian ministry and an Indian Christianity. It can 
never be evangelized, still less Christianized, by Europeans. That 
is neither the aim nor a possibility of missions. The handle for 
the axe must be hewn from the tree which it is to fell. Native 
converts must convert the natives. 
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The aim of missions is simply the development of a native 
Church, fully equipped for the work of the gospel, bearing the 
one divine mark of the abiding presence of its Lord, and the 
human marks of self-support, self-government, self-propagation. 
Missions must seek to bring their converts — whether a few hun- 
dreds or a few hundred thousands— into such close contact with 
Christ, that the unifying yet diversified operation of his Spirit 
shall work creatively through regenerated faculties and organize 
the native Church with all functions and institutions appropriate 
for the conquest of India. This involves the development of both 
the Church and its ministry. 

So far as the matter of self-support goes, it means two things, 
—the training of the Church to support its pastors, and, what is 
apt to be forgotten, the training of the pastors to be supported by 
the Church ; that is, so that they can be supported by it, can live 
with and on their people and not be weaned from them. It means 
the development of a distinctively rural church and of a distinc- 
tively rural ministry. 

Yet this forms only a part of the problem everywhere to be 
faced in India. The great question is that of adaptation, — how 
to meet Indian needs without countenancing Indian faults ; how 
to enlist Indian gifts in the service of Christ without fostering 
Indian vices; in a word, how to reach India through a church and 
Christianity that shall be — as they must be if the land is to be 
gloriously saved — distinctively Indian yet shall not be in the 
slightest degree Hindu. 

As Lord Ripon has lately told us, Roman Catholicism has found 
a special response in India because of its appeal to Indian traits, 
especially the respect for asceticism and celibacy. But Romanism 
has accepted caste and compromised with idol-worship. It has 
become a case of adaptation through degradation. The village 
Catholic church and the worship of the Virgin Mary can some- 
times be scarcely distinguished from the adjoining temple and 
worship of the dire goddess Mariam (Kali). 

Protestants can never consent to be the agents of founding a 
debased Christianity. Yet it must be Jndian ; it must be largely 
rural ; it must meet the simplicity and poverty of the people, 
with a trained ministry which is simple and self-denying. It must 
often be a mud and thatch Christianity, the people worshiping 
and pastors living in buildings of that kind, until the villages 
grow able to build their brick and tile churches and to support a 
corresponding ministry. 
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Both at home and abroad this great aim of missions should 
ever be kept in view, — the founding of a native Church, and its 
equipment for a work which missions can never do. To this end 
self-help and voluntary labor should be stimulated from the very 
beginning. Then, through the inspiring and guiding influence of 
the Holy Spirit, this native Church will accomplish the regenera- 
tion of India. 


Edward A. Lawrence. 


BompBay, INDIA. 





SOME THEOLOGICAL BURDENS REMOVED. 


In 1781 Sir John Herschel discovered Uranus. So far as then 
known it was the frontier planet in the solar system. The period 
of its orbit was found to be eighty-four years, and, in observing 
sections of its course, remarkable disturbances or eccentricities 
were noticed as it traveled, in an ellipse, on its lone way through 
unoccupied space. This irregularity in its movement created a 
profound interest among astronomers, for it brought the symmetry 
and harmony of the solar system under discredit. The previously 
known planets were so determined and constant in bulk, and so 
related to each other in space, and so equipoised around their great 
solar centre, as to constitute a perfect unit of motion, as a whole, 
and a perfect and perpetual sameness. 

Only some other undiscovered body, still farther out in celestial 
space, and obligated by the universal laws of attraction to affect 
and be affected by the entire planetary system, could explain 
these disturbances in the travel of newly discovered Uranus. The 
discovered action of a body yet unknown would not only show 
these irregularities to be regular or normal, but would lift the 
suspicion from the supposed symmetry of the solar system, and 
restore again the confidence of astronomers in the harmony of 
the spheres. 

Another planetary body somewhere in space was hypothecated, 
therefore, to do regulating and harmonizing service, and the tel- 
escope was put on the search. This was not rashness, or even 
daring, but simply the rational progress of astronomical science 
in enlarging the area of facts. And it was progress and enlarge- 
ment under the pressure of a system of facts which showed an 
incompleteness. The search continued for about half a century, 
but it was well rewarded, and it was an amazing triumph of astro- 
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nomical mathematics and observations that the new planetary 
body was discovered within 52' of its predicted place. 

When it had been discovered and its position and motion and 
powers duly estimated and conceded, as an integral and indispen- 
sable part of the solar system, there no longer appeared to be dis- 
turbances among the heavenly bodies. What had been regarded 
as such by Sir John Herschel and others, were now seen to be 
inevitable, normal and uniform, and, according to the mechanical 
constitution of the heliocentric system of the heavens, must be 
perpetual. 

There is an apparent disturbance, a perturbation, in the divine 
system of human government, as it has been formerly conceived, 
and as yet more or less popularly set forth. Briefly stated, the as- 
sumed imperfection or infelicity is this. The human family being 
in a fallen state, and hopelessly and eternally so without foreign aid, 
God provided for a deliverance through grace in Jesus Christ. The 
saving appropriation of this grace was conditioned on a knowledge 
of the plan and of Christ, and a personal acceptance of this aid. 
This plan was communicated to a very small portion of the fallen 
race, and through obscure and fleshly symbols and verbal and oral 
traditions, during the first four thousand years of its adoption. 
After the advent, death, and resurrection of Christ, the plan was 
made known through a much wider and more popular range, and 
in much clearer and more definite and practicable form. Yet, as 
the most of the world was then a terra incognita, and communi- 
cation between its continents and inlands and islands largely un- 
practiced, not to say unknown, and as letters were but a minimum 
power of giving information, it so came that as the centuries went 
by the plan was revealed in only a small part of the inhabited 
globe; and it may be said that where it did go it was rather 
adumbrated than revealed. 

As a result, at the end of eighteen centuries, only a small por- 
tion, a diminutive fraction, of this fallen race had even a scant 
and unprofitable outline of the plan for their restoration. With 
the nineteenth century the era of Christian missions has come, and 
yet now only one fourth of the inhabited world can be called nom- 
inally Christian. 

It seems to be a frigid, heartless proceeding to go to the black- 
board with this problem of salvation, yet perhaps not more so 
than to consign the vastly major part of the human family to an 
endless woe by a declarative logic, and one rhetorical and theo- 
logical sentence in a summary of Christian doctrine. 
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According to the doctrinal basis of a portion of the Evan- 
gelical Church, three fourths of the population of the world is 
failing of the great salvation through a want of a personal knowl- 
edge of Christ and of an opportunity to accept his plan of re- 
demption. These three fourths constitute a living generation of 
ten hundred and fifty millions, of whom thirty-six millions a year 
pass over into that momentous hereafter. A number of persons, 
men, women, and children, equal to one half the population of 
our country, pass over each year, and are added to those who 
were lost before the days of Christ. Three millions a month, 
a hundred thousand a day! In four days enough to equal the 
population of Boston ! 

But this estimate is based on the present extent of Christianity 
as obtained in the nineteenth century. As we trace the ages back, 
the Christian area of the world diminishes, till we come to Antioch, 
where a few first took the Christian name. During these nineteen 
ages the great human host has been without the knowledge of 
Christ, and without the opportunity for filling the conditions of 
salvation which are asserted. Except a scattering few, the human 
family has been called a lost race. And this has been asserted, 
not in phase and metaphor and rhetoric, bit in plain, awful fact, 
as when it is said that a wrecked ship’s crew have gone to the 
bottom. 

Back of the advent of Christ we add forty centuries of life and 
death for the redeemed race, and at the same time very narrowly 
contract the area through which a knowledge of this plan of 
redemption is made known with any practical definiteness. His- 
tory and fancy follow the spreading populations over continents 
and islands during those four thousand years. So far as emigra- 
tion, historical travel, or invasion has gone and made record, 
peoples, multitudinous, have been found on the uttermost borders. 


‘¢ The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


This range of thought covers only the historic world before and 
after Christ. But the great prehistoric races of the old world 
must be included, and America before the days of Ericsson and 
Columbus must be heard from. The nations which have gone 


along in slow procession across the new continent must be allowed 
VOL. X.— NO. 57. 19 
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a resurrection and come back from fossil to flesh, and be allowed 
a part in this discussion. For it did not begin yesterday in half a 
dozen theological chairs, and cannot be closed on any close plat- 
form. The dead and buried world must be heard, which dragged 
in slow length along, like the days of creation, the Stone Age 
and the Bronze Age and the Iron Age of the human family. 

Moreover, the discoveries and demonstrations of Natural Sci- 
ence are straining the bands of the Adamic Chronology to insert 
decades of thousands of years, where scholars in Biblical studies 
have given simple thousands. As the world’s Museum of An- 
tiquities has outgrown its shelving capacity for Adamic fossils, 
and for the other traces of a prehistoric man, more thousands of 
years are demanded for the human race to live and die and be 
fossilized. 

Very learned writers have recently found the cradle of Adam’s 
family on a sunken continent in the Atlantic, and they have 
pointed out the stepping-stones over which Adam’s children or his 
nephews went from our New World, and carried letters into Phe- 
nicia, and led the first colonies into Egypt. 

I do not affirm; I only record, adding this reflection: There is 
a combination of facts tending to show that the real human race 
is vastly c.ue: than the commonly received historic human race, 
and that Usher must expand his figures if he would keep the 
popular Adam at the head of all the human family. 

This extension of the human area to populations not conceived 
of by those who received the last command of our Lord to preach 
the gospel in all the world, and this elongation of the human era 
far back of its commonly received beginning, add immensely to 
the scope and mightiness of this popular question of eschatology. 
Possibly some are assuming to speak authoritatively, and would 
like to make their words a finality to the struggle, whose fieldglass 
is not powerful enough to survey all the battlefield. If in this 
wide scope over all the continents and centuries, historic and pre- 
historic, we go abroad, and rigidly demand evidence of regenera- 
tion and of an intelligent and personal acceptance of Christ as a 
Saviour, in order to salvation on the theory of the Synod of Dort 
and of the Westminster Assembly, we add very grave elements to 
the magnitude and anxieties of this question. 

Moreover, as three fourths of the human race are now non- 
Christian, the natural gain on the pagan side is as three to one 
over that on the Christian side. The number of the heathen by 
birth each year is immensely in excess of the conversions to 
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Christ among them through Christian missions. In general terms 
it may be said that the pagan momentum, as compared with the 
Christian, increases in the proportion of three to one by natural 
increase. While, therefore, the number of nominal Christians 
increases each year, the number of the heathen and of non-Chris- 
tians increases three times as fast, thus making the majority 
against Christianity greatly and increasingly in the ascendant. 

In a recent Church Congress at Wolverhampton, Eng., Canon 
Isaac Taylor, of Settrington, is reported as making some state- 
ments on “Islam in Africa,” which produced a very profound 
impression. Among the religions of the world the Mohammedan 
faith numbers about 160,000,000. One half of all Africa is 
Mohammedan, and 50,000,000 in Asia. Canon Taylor says that 
“over a large portion of the world Islamism, as a missionary reli- 
gion, is more successful than Christianity.” ‘ How little have we 
to show,” he remarks, “for the vast sums of money and all the 
precious lives lavished upon Africa! Christian converts are reck- 
oned by thousands, Moslem converts by millions.” ‘The Church 
of England has not been able to make any permanent impressions 
on the African.” ‘ We not only do not gain ground, but even 
fail to hold our own.” And the Canon adds, that the permanency 
with which Islamism holds its converts needs explanation. Chris- 
tianity is less tenacious in its grasp. 

The proportion of the lost to the saved in the human race, under 
a system of redemption, and according to the traditional creed, 
has raised this question under consideration to a very profound 
interest. It is not so much the church which has raised the ques- 
tion as that the question has seized the church. I have endeav- 
ored to furnish a fair summary of the facts which have given 
occasion for the question, without stating them argumentatively. 

As to the origin of this question it is a theological and ethical 
and chronic epidemic, and has come in the atmosphere of the 
ereed-making ages. They totally miss in the line of cause and 
effect, and so miss their hold in the grapple with the question, who 
attribute the rise of it to some geographical area, or to some ser- 
mons or volumes, or to some theological chairs. Only in its pres- 
ent form is it even a modern question. The question has arisen with 
a spontaneity and a ubiquity and continuity through centuries in 
the best Christian hearts. It does not affiliate particularly with 
scholarship, nor is it born in a library. It springs rather from 
the warm moral nature, and the tender, loving heart of the new 
man, who is not willing that any should perish. When one here 
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and there has ventured to express sympathy, and queries about 
the number of the unsaved, and for the great living multitude 
whose chance to be saved is too infinitesimal to be calculated, he 
finds that he has spoken for a great many silent men. Pastors of 
ten, thirty, forty years will remember that the most godly of their 
people, and those of the most prayerful, tender, and weeping 
hearts, have introduced this topic to them, and with the solemnity 
and sadness of low funereal words. 

This question is nothing recent or provincial, and it probably 
has more breadth and earnestness than many are aware of who 
affect to pronounce judgments or official vetoes on it. It seems to 
have arisen outside of theological and creedal arenas, in our eth- 
ical and emotional nature, and so has come down from time to 
time to creed-barriers, as a swollen mountain torrent comes along 
toadam. The dam is the last place along the line of progress to 
learn that there is an increase in the volume of water above. 

It is the weakness of some good minds to be stronger in remem- 
bering than in originating, and with such the days of old are 
better than any possible days to come, and when new and progres- 
sive thought is abroad they take refuge in quotation - marks as 
within an enclosure of plenary inspiration. These marks are good 
for some work, and sometimes good only as rakes for collecting 
fossils. It is the weakness of some to be constantly struggling for 
consistency with previous positions, which is often as a stroke of 
paralysis ; at least it stops growth of thought, and at once changes 
the young student into a fine old gentleman, in regular standing. 

But we must go back somewhat in the line of causes for the 
origin of this question. The effort is not now made for the first 
time to rescue the abounding grace of God in Christ from the re- 
straints of theologians. In former days larger classes than now 
were debarred hope, and only the warm heart in struggle with the 
cool head succeeded in restoring the gospel to its original fullness 
of offer. It is true in theology as in all the sciences, and in all 
schemes of practical thought, that no one, however learned in his 
day and eminent, knows as much in his line as will be known in 
the next age, and of all things vital and growing nothing is more 
under the laws of vitality and growth than a theological creed. 
This is all the more so because it is only human, and because the 
leading minds of every age will insist on doing their own thinking. 

John Robinson says it well in his farewell words to the embark- 
ing Pilgrims at Leyden: “ Though they,” Luther and Calvin, 
“were precious shining lights in their times, yet God had not 
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revealed his whole will to them. And were they now living, saith 
hee, they would bee as ready and willing to embrace further light, 
as that they had received. . . . It is not possible the Christian 
world should come so lately out of such thick anti-christian dark- 
ness, and that full perfection of knowledge should breake forth at 
once.” Hence there are no original Calvinists to-day ; only some 
are allowed to call themselves such by courtesy, but their depart- 
ures from it are amazing. 

The most of the early Christians never saw a complete copy of 
the Bible, and it was not till 1450 that the first entire Bible was 
printed. Then it was in Latin, two volumes, folio, of 1,282 pages. 
We know the long and perilous struggle to give it in the common 
tongue, and that translators and translations went to the stake. 
Even when the Bible in the English was tolerated, its cost would 
exhaust the entire income of a laboring man for a year. 

So the theologians had the entire conception and keeping and 
statement of the plan of redemption in their own hands. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that from the Christian Fathers to Cal- 
vin, imperfect statements of God’s scheme of salvation may have 
obtained generally. At least this is true, that the received creeds, 
from the Augustinian to the last one of our Congregational Coun- 
cil, have been modified by vital emendations, and like a thrifty 
fruit-tree are receiving constant pruning and making constant ad- 
ditions. Even the old Apostles’ Creed has lately put out some 
new buds, or rather has been budded. 

Let me elucidate in particulars so far as the topic in hand is 
concerned. The fathers before Augustine, with too much verbal 
tenacity, assumed that no one could be saved without repentance 
and faith. Of course this left infants unsaved, as incapable of 
repenting and believing. Even that prince of theologians could 
go no farther than to say, Quo eant nescio: quo non eant scio — 
a beautiful specimen of the agnostic and gnostic in a creed. 
Under the theory of baptismal regeneration, the baptized only 
were assumed to be saved. Later still came in the theory of elect 
infants. It went hard with the little ones. Herod was not dead, 
Herod the theologian. All the better nature of God’s best chil- 
dren protested, both to clear the character of God and to save the 
simply unfortunate. Now, lately, an eminent and retired divine 
but voices the heart of the church by sending all the dying chil- 
dren to heaven under angelic convoy. True, they are saved by a 
hypothesis. No specific warrant of the Scriptures is claimed for 
it, and the use of the hypothesis in such a case is humane and 
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Christian, and honorable to God. For on a point where nothing 
can be done and nothing is revealed, and thinking and feeling are 
irrepressible, a hopeful hypothesis is both a relief to burdened 
Christian hearts and an honorable conception of the divine gov- 
ernment. 

No article of furniture has given the theologian more trouble in 
his study than the cradle of a dying infant. As one half the 
human family die in infancy, this last utterance saves one half the 
race in all Christian and in all heathen lands. Herein presump- 
tive grace triumphs over dogmatic theology. 

The doctrine of adult election remained, leaving the great body 
of the unelect doomed, before the world began, in the degree of 
their sinfulness. The doctrine has gone into disuse, as enforced 
by the fathers. It is all well enough if explained away from their 
meaning, and if its counterpart be denied — the subscript iota of 
Reprobation. The possibilities for a salvation of more of the race 
were enlarged, and the paternal elements of God began to show 
place and power by discarding the theory. 

The escape of free grace in this case, from the bonds of the 
creed, into the primitive amplitude of the gospel, will be better 
seen by a glance at the times when this restrictive theory was 
prominently advanced. Certain of the sterner Calvinists of Ge- 
neva, wishing to magnify the sovereignty of God and to place his 
justice and grace in most conspicuous light, opened the theory 
that from eternity God decreed the apostasy and ruin of Adam 
and all his race in such way as made escape impossible, and then 
rescued a part by elective grace. It came into controversy, and 
finally with great warmth, in the Synod of Dort, and they fell into 
the defeated minority who maintained that God is most graciously 
disposed toward all mankind. The defeated clergy were deposed 
and many of them banished, and the civil authority forbade them 
public meetings for worship. But the gracious plan and the abound- 
ing love of God have overcome and cast off the theological limita- 
tions which men in that day set to the divine success in saving 
men, and the proclamation of the pioneer angel now goes unchal- 
lenged that the “good tidings of great joy shall be for all 
people.” 

After a similar manner the doctrine of the atonement has burst 
the bands by which the doctrinal leaders confined it to an elect few ; 
and men can now proclaim, without loss of pulpit, or charge of 
heresy or peril of banishment or prison, that the efficacy and avail- 
ability of the redemption by Christ are unlimited. The theory 
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was widespread and strong in the seventeenth century, so prolific 
in creeds, and not unpopular in the first half of the nineteenth, 
that the atoning merits of Christ were carefully measured and lim- 
ited to the necessities of so many as were to be saved. The pru- 
dential and economical arrangements of God were such that when 
each individual decreed and elected to salvation is finally among 
the saved, there will appear no unused balance of atoning merit 
—no remainders after the problem is solved, either of sinners who 
were included in the original plan, or of saving grace which was 
provided, so much for so many. 

In this way the creed-making cloister, where words of grace 
were imprisoned, has been compelled to liberate that magnificent 
“‘whosoever ” of the gospel offer. Thus slowly the old theologians 
have been compelled to be diverted from their attention to a 
favored few, while the Scriptures assume to speak for God and 
our Saviour, and put in a plea for all the world. In this way and 
latterly, God is made to appear more as a father, and as a father 
of all his wayward family, and Christ is made to appear more as 
the Saviour of the world. To-day all eminent theologians are in 
the “new departure” from those castings of the iron age of doc- 
trine. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show the devout struggle of 
God’s children, through the ages, to break the bands of formulated 
doctrine pronounced, ex cathedra, under both Papal and Protes- 
tant anathemas, and make a wider admission of lost and redeemed 
men to the hope of salvation. 

After this manner cloister men, of strong will and partaking of 
the domineering spirit of these times, laid heavy burdens, and 
grievous to be borne, on the most gracious scheme of redemption. 
Their minds could not comprehend it, and in attempting to system- 
atize and set it to a human schedule, they shriveled it and abbre- 
viated it. They partook, moreover, of the unsympathetic qualities 
of the age, and of the despotic governments of the times, when the 
masses were thought little of, and after majority vote over some 
theoretic notion they could comfortably condemn their opponents 
to the severest ecclesiastical and civil penalties. Yet their good 
defense is that they lived up to their light, but they could not be 
expected to frame and foreordain a theology and practice for us, 
in the days of more light. 

Now comes another great pressure, but not so theological as it 
is human and humane, and largely a pressure of the pews against 
the pulpit. Religion rather than dogmatics leads it. The current 
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opinion of the evangelical church has been that the heathen are 
lost. In a few words the import of that opinion has been set 
forth, so far as the total and eternal of lost souls can be set forth 
in our poor language. A million a month if infant salvation be 
not allowed. Under this merciful allowance of infant salvation 
to the unfortunate, and with the addition of saved believers, a 
possible majority of the human race obtain eternal life through 
redemption. With the exception of Christian converts, who con- 
stitute but a very small part of this majority, all these are rescued 
from a condemning theology. 

Under what great pressure the present question has come to the 
front concerning the remnant and possible minority of the human 
family, may be seen in items. The eternal and conscious death 
of the lost, who have never had opportunities to know the Christ, 
has seemed so abhorrent to godly and scholarly men, and to devout 
common people, that they have sought to set aside the awful con- 
clusion that there ean be such a death, by various theories and 
dogmas and hypotheses. 

(a.) It has been claimed that continued life beyond this world 
is not natural, but conditional, and made contingent on the accept- 
ance of Christ. 

(b.) It has been claimed that at death there is a punitive 
annihilation of the persistent and unrepenting wicked. Their 
immortality is at once blotted out by a divine act of retributive 
justice. 

(c.) It has been claimed that under the punitive system, in the 
regions of the doomed, the elements of being are reduced in vital- 
ity and wasted into a decline and final exhaustion even to the ex- 
tinction of being. The lamp of existence, otherwise of immortal 
flame, burns to the socket and goes out in endless night. 

(d.) It has been claimed that the power and goodness of God 
and human ability and freedom are such and so related, that all 
the persistently sinful can be and sometime will be drawn into the 
perfect holiness and harmony of heaven in one grand end. 

(e.) It has been claimed that the present system of the divine 
government shows a preponderating increase of evil which will 
culminate in a sudden and most disastrous conclusion of human 
affairs in the present world, with unknown sequences. 

Cf.) It has been claimed that there is a class, practically innu- 
merable, of whom Socrates may be taken as a type, who would 
receive the Christ instantly on presentation. Such may be called 
the Christians of contingencies. These lack only the opportunity ; 
which lack, in their day and surroundings, is not culpable. 
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(g-) It has been claimed that the human family is polygenous, 
and that of the several Adams, only one Adam was put on trial, 
who made failure, and was then constituted heir to a redeemed 
race. Therefore only his lineal descendants come within the 
scope of threatened doom and of offered redemption. This theory 
allows for all the Adams of prehistoric times, taking origin where 
some scientists would place them, decades of thousands of years 
before our Adam of a little while ago. This theory would save 
the human myriads of the fossil ages, and of the continents 
and islands, extant and sunken, from the doom eternal to which 
theologians have consigned them, by a brief creedal formula easily 
and quietly and complacently written. 

All of these seven classes of theorists of course go to the Scrip- 
tures more or less for their grounds and their defense. Perhaps 
these seven theories were not prepared, each or all, as relief the- 
ories from the dogma of the eternal condemnation of the heathen, 
but no doubt their origin and strength are due largely to that doc- 
trine as a relief to human feeling. 

While seeking the origin of our question an apology may be 
made for the men who formulated the doctrines heretofore men- 
tioned, which are now abandoned or qualified. They partook un- 
consciously of the spirit of the times, when human government 
was in the hands of a few, and they hard, monarchical, and des- 
potic. Individual rights were esteemed as of little account, and 
single persons were lost sight of in herded masses, as of dumb, 
driven cattle. Light offenses were made capital, and the execu- 
tioner was kept busy. Hakluyt tells it all well for the times, 
1616, just before the Westminster Assembly wrote their Catechism, 
in the Letter to Sir Philip Sydney, dedicatory of his “ Divers 
Voyages ” : — 

“If wee woulde beholde with the eye of pitie how al our Pris- 
ons are pestered and filled with able men to serue their Countrie, 
which for small roberies are dayly hanged vp in great numbers, 
euen twentie at a clappe out of one iayle, as was seene at the last 
assizes at Rochester.” 

The tone of the government under which they were living 
would naturally and irresistibly affect writers who were conceiving 
and constructing a scheme of divine government. A theodicy of 
that age of civil despotism would attribute to God a dispropor- 
tionate and awful sovereignty, not much relieved, in background 
and surroundings, by the attributes and qualities which make God 
Our Father who is in heaven. The whole world would be as the 
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small dust of the balance, and men as worms creeping on it and 
crushed before the moth. Men then called their own king “ Dread 
Sovereign,” and God was supposed to be honored and exalted by 
them, by attributing to him absolute sovereignty, decrees, predes- 
tination, election, reprobation, even of infants, and other cool and 
unsympathetic qualities and exercises of power. The Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Catechism was written under the first Charles 
and during the reign of Louis XIV. It probably could never 
have been written under a Republic of individuals and Bibles 
and ballots and Sunday-schools. 

In a later age, as ours, where there are more Bibles, and indi- 
vidual interests demanding to be consulted, and with rights to an 
opinion, there is a disposition to inquire whether those church 
fathers under a monarchy and sometimes under an axe, did pre- 
sent God in the symmetry of all his attributes and his govern- 
ment in an affectionate and fatherly theodicy. A paternal theology 
is now supplanting a monarchical theology. Devout men, who 
love souls just a little as God loves them, are asking for any as yet 
undiscovered import in the parable of the lost sheep. In the field, 
which is the world, the pasture of the great Shepherd, there are 
deserts, and also rocky mountain sections. On what great, lone 
desert, where in all directions only sky and sand are seen, or in 
what wild, dark caiion of the mountains did the blessed Shepherd 
throw his arms around that lost sheep? Would he ever have 
come back without it? Would he ever again have counted his 
flock before his neighbors with rejoicing up to only ninety and 
nine ? 

In stating the processes of the struggle through which this agi- 
tating question has arisen, it would be a deficiency not to take 
note that the advocates of some new thoughts seem to collide with 
St. Paul on this line: “ As many as have sinned without law, shall 
also perish without law.” Without any option of receiving exist- 
ence, or any choice of time, place, and circumstances in living a life 
called probation, shut in beyond all escape in that African kraal or 
Indian jungle, barely above their animal neighbors, as inevitably 
foreclosed to paganism as the decrees of circumstances can fore- 
ordain a given end, are they not candidates and proper suppliants 
with dumb mouths for the compassion which noble natures show 
to the unfortunate ? 


“Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
A throned monarch better than his crown, 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

It is an attribute of God himself.” 
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If the Apostle is claimed to declare that the words mean the 
condemnation eternal of man born, living, and dying in such cir- 
cumstances, the authority for saying it is liable to be brought in 
question. Better read between the lines for something more 
divine. It is objected that the character of God suffers by such 
a charge on his government, and that, therefore, the claim to 
inspiration is made doubtful by the character of the declaration, 
said to be inspired. It is said that such a sentiment antagonizes 
the highest moral and Christian sentiment, and is, therefore, 
reproachful to the divine government, and loses its claim to divine 
inspiration. For any doctrine, teaching, or sentiment must com- 
mend itself to the ethical sense and a good moral nature if it would 
sustain a claim to divine inspiration. If in interpreting St. Paul 
either “the nerve of missions” or respect for the divine govern- 
ment is to be weakened, men will divide in their choices. 

Here, therefore, we are confronted with this greatest of ques- 
tions ever entered in the court of mankind. It involves a number 
of persons only perhaps smaller than the living half of mankind, 
and one half of all who have gone over the dark river. It is in- 
separable from the honor of the divine government, and involves 
ethical questions on which man must make a judgment. For there 
are some cases which can never be kept or taken out of the forum 
of conscience for trial, and a heathen’s chance for eternity is 
one of them. Some theologians are looking backward ominously, 
and some forward hopingly, and many are scanning the text of 
holy Seripture for a yet hidden meaning, and some straining it as 
new wine in old bottles. 

As the divine system of human government is now viewed from 
man’s standpoint, there is a perturbation or disturbance in its 
working which puts millions untold in peril. Questions of great 
gravity are raised by the best friends of God: Is this the best 
which can be said for them? Do we see the whole of the system 
of redemption? Is the case fully stated by the introduction of 
all the facts material to its intelligent and just decision? Is there 
yet an undiscovered element in God’s system of human govern- 
ment awaiting the search of some more powerful moral telescope, 
which, when discovered, will “ justify the ways of God to men”? 
The honor of the divine government, as now set forth by older 
divines, is under some questioning. This has been the case from 
the early Christian centuries, on questions related to this; and 
later scholarship and deeper sympathetic fellowship with Christ 
the Redeemer have shown that human conceptions of it, and not 
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divine legislation itself, were at fault. Altered creeds, made con- 
formable to revelation in new lights, have aided in removing some 
apparent disharmony. To quote again Robinson: “He took 
occasion also miserably to bewaile the state and condition of the 
Reformed Churches who were come to a period in Religion, and 
would goe no further then the instruments of their Reformation. 
As for example the Lutherans, they could not be drawne to goe 
beyond what Luther said. For, whatever part of God’s will he 
had further imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will die, rather 
then embrace it. And so also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, 
they stick where he left them. A misery much to be lamented!” 
Does another and defensible step of progress remain to be taken ? 

If one hypothesis be tolerated and even generally welcomed by 
which one half the human family are saved without repentance, or 
faith in a presented and accepted Saviour in this life, may not a 
second hypothesis be tolerated of one probation sometime and 
somewhere for each human being for whom Christ died, and to 
whom He shall once be offered ? 


William Barrows. 
ReapinG, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL, 


“ROBERT ELSMERE.” ! 


THE aim of this deeply interesting and already celebrated novel is to 
sketch in theory and reveal in practice a religious ordering of life, which 
shall be the fitting exponent of a progressive revelation of God in human 
reason and history. The miraculous elements of Christianity are sur- 
rendered as no longer credible, but whatever it has contributed to the 
ethical and spiritual ideal of life is to be retained and cultivated. The 
“vision” of Obermann reappears; the “New Brotherhood” devotes 
itself 

“ This end to help attain : 
One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again !” 

Subordinate to this great purpose, or involved in it, are many special 
aims. The new comes in conflict with the old. Religious differences 
penetrate to the inmost circles of life. Can those who follow the new 
order, and those who still cling to the old, dwell together in peace? The 
author suggests an answer in a dedication to the memory of two friends. 
The religious position of one, Professor Green of Oxford, is well known 
by his published writings and through his pupils; Mr. Gladstone has 
recently stated that the other, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, remained to the 
end unshaken in faith. Mrs. Humphry Ward recognizes the difference 
in their attitude toward historic Christianity, but commemorates their 
union in “the love of God and service of man.” The same thought is 
variously worked out, most fully and elaborately in the intimate reunion 
of the two leading characters, after full consciousness had been gained of 
separating tendencies. 

In ways subsidiary to the main design the influence of modern scien- 
tific thought on the religious development of our time is subtly and power- 
fully exhibited. No one of the leading characters escapes it; but its 
effects are very diverse. In only one is its fruit utter skepticism, but 
everywhere it produces modification of belief, an altered tone. The most 
striking instance is the transition which appears in Catherine. ‘She was 
not conscious of change, but change there was. She had, in fact, under- 
gone that dissociation of the moral judgment from a special series of 
religious formule which is the crucial, the epoch-making fact of our 
day.” 

What has been said suggests the scope of this book; it does not indi- 
cate the richness of its contents. It deals with fundamental questions of 
our time, religious, ethical, and social; with criticism, and labors for the 
poor; with university life and that of East London; with music, art, 
missions ; with the problems of the scholar, and those of the pastor both 


1 Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of Miss Bretherton. 
London : Macmillan & Co., and New York. 1888. 
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in the country and the city; most of all, with the struggle begotten by 
honest doubt in souls resolute to maintain the loftiest ideal, and with the 
manifold relations of creed and life. The plot is devoid of intricacy, 
rarely dependent for interest on incident, and nowhere on adventure ; but 
there is great variety of scenery and of character. Though unusually 
long, it is without a dull page. The reader is brought into contact with 
interesting people, who know how to converse on the most interesting 
themes. The air of refinement pervading the story is a constant charm. 
So is its sympathetic quality. The author has unusual dramatic power, 
she can create by imagination; she also has the gift of sympathetic in- 
sight. Were we writing a review of the book it would be a pleasure to 
refer to numerous instances in which the opinions of different schools of 
thought are presented with that accuracy of qualification and delicacy 
of shading whose neglect impairs the value of discussions otherwise 
superior. This same high quality of sympathetic truthfulness marks all 
the descriptions of natural scenery with which this work abounds. The 
fells and dales, the waters and wilds of Westmoreland are treated as 
Wordsworth would have desired. Oxford, Surrey, the Alps, Normandy, 
Algeria, supply situations marvelously interwoven in tone and feeling 
with the moral progress of the story. In short, in scenery, characters, 
dramatic motive and development, variety and unity of theme, thought- 
fulness, delicacy and tenderness of feeling, literary charm and moral 
power, “ Robert Elsmere” is a very remarkable novel. It cannot be 
rightly read without close attention, but no one capable of understanding 
it will let it go, once he has begun it. 

The criticism has been passed that the men of the book are not so suc- 
cessfully drawn as the women. There is not another character, to our 
thought, so wholly natural and real as Rose. She is more than a work 
of art —a distinct creation. In general, the feminine characters strike 
us as more distinct than the masculine. But the Squire is certainly as 
real as any female figure, and is, throughout, powerfully drawn. Lang- 
ham, also, is sharply and vividly portrayed. We cannot agree that Mr. 
Grey is unreal. The few words he says to Robert, when apprised that 
he has not told his secret to Catherine, reveal the man as definitely as a 
touch of Shakespeare’s. Still less can we admit the unreality of Robert. 
On the other hand, Catherine, after the first book, — which is a marvel of 
perfection, — loses something of the definiteness which is an essential ele- 
ment of her character. We cannot but think that the art of the story — 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward is a consummate artist, and in the truest 
meaning of the word — suffers, we will not say from the quality of its 
purpose, for we hold strongly to a moral end in art, but from the special 
theory which the story is written to promote. Rose is morally trans- 
formed as well as Catherine, but most naturally, and is no less real at the 
close of the story than at the beginning. What is the secret of the 
difference? The change in Rose springs from an artistic nature’s gain- 
ing relief from the restrictions of an arbitrary and artificial pietism. The 
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change in Catherine is gained at the expense of a suppression of reason. 
Her husband conceals from her the grounds of his radical change of 
belief, in part because she is not “literary.” She learns to subordinate 
truth in dogma to truth in life, love constantly broadens her range of 
vision, — and all this is excellent, and the story of it is told with a pene- 
tration, fineness, depth of pathos which are beyond praise, — but she does 
not grow from the roots of her own being, her nature is torn, not har- 
monized either with itself or the appointed conditions of her life. She 
becomes more and more dim to view, even while we approve her conduct 
and admire the purity and depth of her love. Were it not for this devo- 
tion, she would almost cease to be a personality. The ultimate difficulty 
lies not in Mrs. Ward’s lack of power in character-drawing, but in the 
truth of things; in an attempt, under the spell of a theory, to do the 
impossible, develop, in contact with intellectual doubt, the qualities of a 
tenacious Christian character, and, at the same time, cut it off from its 
requisite nutriment in “ dogma.” 

This brings us back to what we understand to be the leading aim of 
the author, the vindication, the attractive exhibition, of a religious life 
which shall continue to bear, and even more abundantly, the richest fruit 
of love to God and service to man though sundered from the Christ of the 
church’s faith. We venture to say “ of the author,” for there is an ear- 
nestness of tone whenever this purpose appears which impresses the reader 
with something more than the presence of dramatic truth. In this re- 
spect, as in many others, this is no ordinary novel. Not only its aim, 
but its intensity of purpose, give it a distinctive character. Yet we fully 
recognize that we have to do with a work of fiction, not with a treatise 
on ethics or theology, and that an evident bias of sympathy and stress of 
accent may not be construed as a declaration of faith. The only ques- 
tion here must be whether the story itself reveals an aim beyond itself. 
A just answer can only be obtained from the story as a whole. Some 
correct impression, however, will be made by briefly reviewing the history 
of the principal character, which we sketch mainly for other purposes. 

Robert Elsmere was the son of a Surrey rector, who died early, and 
left the boy to the sole care of his mother. She was of Irish birth, and 
transmitted to her child her mobility and vivacity of nature. Though of 
genuine piety, she had no special fancy for the ways of clergymen, was 
wholly free from conventionalism, and did nothing to turn her son’s 
thoughts to the Christian ministry. His literary instinct was strong and 
early developed. At Oxford he came under the influence of Tutor Grey, 
a scarcely disguised alias for one of the most impressive of its recent 
Professors, a man of deep sincerity, clear and high moral purpose, pro- 
found thought, and utmost friendliness and helpfulness. Too genuine to 
take orders while at variance with the church’s creed, and yet too earnest 
to remain silent on the themes of deepest interest to him, Mr. Grey 
preached occasionally as a layman. A vivid description is given of one 
of these occasions, and of the impression made on Robert. The spiritual 
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life became everything; the suggestion that the “envelope of miracle” 
is quite unimportant was at most a buried seed. Grey’s philosophical 
courses, which Robert attended, deepened the first impression. He be- 
came a spiritual enthusiast. The Church, as seen in its Oxford asso- 
ciations, the Sundays at St. Mary’s, cast a spell over his impressionable 
soul. He was won to the ministry through his imagination, yet not with- 
out a deep stirring of his sympathetic love for humanity and kindling of 
a passion for an ideal virtue. Contrary to his own first expectation he 
could now only become a clergyman. ‘The intellectual basis of his faith 
was thus probed by Langham : — 


“ ¢ Well, after all,’ he said at last very slowly, ‘ the difficulty lies in preach- 
ing anything. One may as well preach a respectable mythology as anything 
else.’ 

“¢ What do you mean by a mythology ?’ cried Robert hotly. 

«“ ¢ Simply ideas, or experiences, personified. . . . I take it they are the sub- 
ject-matter of all theologies.’ 

“¢T don’t understand you,’ said Robert, flushing. ‘To the Christian, facts 
have been the medium by which ideas the world could not otherwise have 
come at have been communicated to man. Christian theology is a system of 
ideas indeed, but of ideas realized, made manifest in facts.’ 

. “* How do you know they are facts ?’ he said dryly. 

“ The younger man took up the challenge with all his natural eagerness, and 
the conversation resolved itself into a discussion of Christian evidences. . . 
The tutor’s psychological curiosity was soon satisfied. He declared to himself 
that the intellect had precious little to do with Elsmere’s Christianity, . . . 
The inmost fortress was held by something wholly distinct from intellectual 
conviction — by moral passion, by love, by feeling, by that mysticism, in short, 
which no healthy youth should be without. 

‘“‘« He imagines he has satisfied his intellect,’ was the inward comment_of one 
of the most melancholy of skeptics, ‘and he has never so much as exerted it.’ ” 


In his parish Robert threw himself with characteristic eagerness into 
all sorts of practical work. He treasured, however, Grey’s maxim, “The 
decisive events of the world take place in the intellect,” and as the 
record of these events is in books he kept up his studies. He was 
specially drawn to history, not as a branch of learning, but for what it 
can yield for life. As a pastor and preacher, and as a student, the forces 
which controlled him were “ forces of imagination and sympathy.” Lang- 
ham, who discerned this, raised the question, “ What, since history de- 
pends on testimony, is the nature and value of testimony at given times ? 
In other words, did the man of the third century understand, or report, 
or interpret facts in the same way as the man of the sixteenth or the nine- 
teenth?” It was a seed thought in Robert’s mind. Langham said to 
him, “ The whole of orthodox Christianity is in it.” After awhile he 
came strongly under the influence of Mr. Wendover, who had once been 
led by Newman at Oxford, but had revolted, and with Tractarian ortho- 
doxy had thrown overboard Christianity. He wrote an acute and learned 
work on the “ History of Testimony,” whose method and results he con- 
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fided to Robert. The latter’s own studies — especially his discovery how 
readily, at the early medizval period in which he had been working, con- 
temporary miracles were credited which are now as generally disbelieved 
— left him a prey to the Squire’s reasonings. He did not, however, sur- 
render at once. The external evidences of Christianity had lost their 
power over him, but he took refuge in the internal. The problem of the 
Book of Daniel pressed him further. Knowing, apparently, no alternative 
between the traditional estimate and the theory of a Maccabzan origin, 
between its authoritative and its literary quotation by our Lord, he 
found himself driven by his historical conscience to face the theory of 
“a purely human Christ — a purely human, explicable, yet always won- 
derful Christianity.” In a state of mind certainly not friendly to sound 
thinking, though his “ trained historical sense ” is said to have remained 
unaffected, he struggled for “ three miserable months ” alone with his dis- 
tressing problem — the historical trustworthiness of Scripture, and espe- 
cially of the Gospels. The conflict, as we have intimated, is most vividly 
portrayed, and its relations to the life of his home lend to the story a tragic 
intensity of interest. At last he betook himself to Grey. The skepti- 
cism of the Squire, the pessimism of Langham, repelled him. Amid all 
his doubtings the reality and glory of the spiritual life had not grown 
dim. Grey was a disbeliever, but also a saint. The interview with him 
is full of character. He rejected miracles on the old ground of their 
@ priori impossibility, but he recognized that Robert was following the 
newer fashion which simply relegates them to “ pre-scientific stages” of 
thought. Out of his own living trust in God he ministered to the deepest 
craving of Robert’s soul, and preached to him the doctrine of a continu- 
ous divine revelation in all human history. “It was as though invisible 
hands of healing and consecration had been laid upon him.” Henceforth 
he knew nothing but this immanence of God in the universe and in his 
own soul, and he became its Apostle. The aathor develops elaborately 
Robert’s devotion to his faith, how he preached and worked and founded 
at last the New Brotherhood. For our purpose it will be convenient to 
combine further analysis of the story with some special comments. 

The rapidity of the change in Robert’s beliefs, the meagreness of the 
time required for so great a revolution, arrest attention. A few months, 
largely occupied with other labors, suffice for such a mastery of Darwin- 
ism, the higher criticism of the Scriptures, and the science of testimony 
as enables one who was a novice at the beginning to render a verdict 
against the faith of the long succession of Christian believers. Were, 
however, the process otherwise natural and reasonable, its suddenness 
might afford no just ground of criticism. It is always lawful for the 
dramatist, and sometimes necessary to his art, to subordinate temporal 
conditions to those which are essential. In the present case we think 
that the rapidity of the process can be defended by the character of 


the hero, who is throughout more under the control of emotion than of 
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reason, and more influenced by persons than by arguments. Grey, not 
his arguments, first impressed the student at Oxford. Langham was 
right in the analysis we have already quoted of Robert’s attitude toward 
the Christian evidences. Oxford won him to the Christian ministry 
largely through his imagination. He became a minister of Christ be- 
cause the modulations of the preacher’s voice in St. Mary’s and the 
far-rolling melody of some ancient hymn sung in the most sonorous of 
languages, “ touched his inmost feeling, and satisfied all the poetical and 
dramatic instincts of a passionate nature.” Mr. Grey’s majestic moral 
personality assured him that there can be saintship without the Christian’s 
creed. His exclamation at the funeral of this revered teacher — “ Let 
Grey’s trust answer for me” — was a deep revelation of the rationale of 
his new faith. It is not out of character, therefore, that his renunciation 
of ministry in the church should be almost as sudden as his choice of it, 
that a faith adopted without calm deliberation should be abandoned for 
reasons intellectually insufficient. But while the dramatic consistency of 
the story may thus be defended, its main purpose — if we rightly interpret 
this — is proportionally defeated. For the more its hero’s revolution in 
belief appears to be due to purely emotional and subjective causes, the less 
are we impressed by its scientific validity and authority. 

As if mindful of this exposure, pains is taken to assure the reader that 
during all the period of storm and stress in which this poetical and pas- 
sionate soul was in a terrible ferment of conflicting feelings, its historical 
judgment remained in perfect equilibrium. But the narrative does not 
constrain us to attach the value to his trained historical sense which the 
exigencies of the story demand. He never seems, in equipment and dis- 
cipline, wholly equal to his problem. The suggestions— of course only 
such can be expected — which are given on these points excite our sus- 
picion. His temper and habit of mind are noi scientific. We admire 
his nobleness of character, his love of truth and fidelity to conviction ; 
but a settlement of the question of the Evidences requires a mental train- 
ing beyond his acquisition. He gives up a poetical faith in Christ for an 
equally poetical trust in God, and we naturally seek for its cause in the 
same plane. The still air of historical criticism is not the atmosphere of 
the “crisis.” The keen instrument which is said to cut down his faith 
seems to be rather mythical. 

The same want of harmony between the demands of the story and its 
ulterior purpose, which we have noticed in connection with the character 
of Robert, appears yet more strikingly in the part assigned to Catherine. 
For the development of the narrative, and, we suppose, no less from the 
author’s estimate of the weakness of the Christian evidences, it is necessary 
that Catherine should have no competence to deal with literary and his- 
torical proofs. Yet she stands as the representative of evangelical beliefs, 
and their only champion. The conversations on the religious problem, 
which is the burden of the book, are thus left quite unbalanced; and 
such testimony to the new faith as its founder leaves behind him is some- 
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what impaired in its power by the reflection that he never had met a 
competent advocate of the old. Catherine is not deemed qualified to be 
trusted even with an incipient doubt. Indeed, she belongs to one genera- 
tion; Robert to another. For an even theological match, he should have 
married a contemporary. 

Both Mr. Grey and the Squire are more equal to the critical problem 
of the book than its hero. But the Squire’s scientific competence is 
seriously damaged by his lack of spiritual insight, and the Oxford pro- 
fessor’s historical skepticism runs back into a philosophy which excludes 
the possibility of miracles, so that he presents the curious spectacle of a 
man nescient concerning the Christian verities on the basis of a practical 
omniscience. When we examine the combined arguments of the trio, 
we are not impressed either with their novelty or their force, though they 
are freshly and clearly put. The most effective is one which had a run 
in English and American criticism about the time that the author of 
‘‘ Supernatural Religion ” —a seemingly learned but superficial book — 
published his polemic. The argument is, that at the time when Christi- 
anity appeared everybody believed in miracles, and expected them. The 
age was not critical. No one thought of applying the tests which would 
now be demanded. This reasoning has a measure of truth, but it in- 
volves much exaggeration and much that is irrelevant. It is not true that 
in the early Christian centuries friend and foe alike credited the Christian 
miracles, and that superstition took away all power of critical discern- 
ment. The argument implies, as the latest skeptical criticism is com- 
pelled to grant, that some of Jesus’s contemporaries believed that He 
wrought miracles, and that He rose from the dead. It is impossible, on 
historical grounds, to exempt Jesus himself from a share in this belief. 
The legendary and mythical theories — whatever rights or place belong to 
them —end in that of conscious deception whenever used to eliminate 
from the origins of Christianity the element of the supernatural. His- 
torical skepticism, as Mr. Grey seems to have perceived, cannot maintain 
itself, except as it rests upon philosophical, —for instance, upon a theory 
of the universe, and particularly of knowledge, which excludes the possi- 
bility of special revelation. If human knowledge is but an evolution of 
a universal world-reason, without personal reciprocity or any strictly 
ethical conditions, special divine revelation is out of the question. Discern 
history to be living, discover its vital ethical contents, and there is room 
in it at once for personal revelation. And if so, for the highest personal 
revelation, for a veritable Incarnation. 

When Robert writes, “'To the man who has had the special training 
required, and in whom this training has not been neutralized by any 
overwhelming bias of temperament, it can be as clearly demonstrated 
that the miraculous Christian story rests on a tissue of mistake, as it can 
be demonstrated that the Isidorian Decretals were*a forgery, or the 
correspondence of Paul and Seneca a pious fraud, or that the medieval 
belief in witchcraft was the product of physical ignorance and supersti- 
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tion,” we are not moved to disparage historical criticism by so extravagant 
a claim; he simply seems to us, for the time, to be swept away from his 
own moorings. For he accepts and trusts a divine revelation in history, 
and one that suffices for a life of trust in God and love to Him, and un- 
selfish service of man. But this cannot be held without discarding every 
theory of an @ priori impossibility of a divine Incarnation. Coming, then, 
with clear discernment to the records of Jesus’s life, the phenomena 
presented by the Isidorian Decretals, witchcraft and the rest, cannot 
with any sobriety of judgment be brought to the same level with the 
facts thus presented. To specify nothing else, we have the character and 
personality of Jesus. Sift the documents by all means, leave them free 
for all the winds of skepticism to blow through them, doubt this and 
remove that, you cannot destroy this character; nor can you give even 
a plausible guess as to its invention that does not imply its historical 
reality. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the higher criticism has no de- 
pendence upon moral presuppositions and discipline. A just literary and 
historical estimate of the Gospels cannot be sundered from questions of 
ethical and religious import. There is such a thing as spiritual discern- 
ment. It is no surrogate for sound learning, no foe to seein of any 
grade, but it has indefeasible rights. 

It is equally an error — we now have in mind not so much “ Robert 
Elsmere” as the ordinary apologists — to vacate the “ Evidences” of a 
living and continuous divine revelation, to sunder the special from the 
general, and to rest the Christian argument on so meagre a remainder. 
The Incarnation can only be maintained on the basis of the divine im- 
manence; the Logos of the first creation is the necessary presupposition 
of the Logos of the new; redemption as a perpetuated fact, a living 
truth of experience, bears witness not only to a cross in the past, but to 
the person who hung on it and gave it its value; the living Christ is the 
constant witness of the crucified Christ. Historical criticism is not worth 
the name that does not include this element of a sound judgment, and 
historical evidences are equally defective that do not rise to it. 

We cannot think that Catherine exhibits the complete type of an evan- 
gelical believer, noble as is her character. Apart from the austerity of 
her piety, it develops too much on a legal plane fairly to do justice to its 
own legitimate evidence, — evidence which is precisely what was needed 
to meet the doubts of her husband. She stands in much the same rela- 
tion of defect to him that she does to Rose, being able to meet in 
neither a legitimate craving, in the one for the satisfaction of an artistic 
nature, in the other of spiritual certainty. Only once, we believe, is there 
a hint of a religious experience which has within it a divine certainty of 
redemption, and therefore of a Redeemer. Her life is one of duty, in- 
formed, indeed, by love and so not merely legal, but uninspired by the 
indwelling power of Christ. The Christian life is far more than even a 
life of love toward God. Paul strives for that for which also he was 
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apprehended by Christ Jesus. The personal intervention of God by the 
Incarnation for human redemption is perfectly credible, indeed is a neces- 
sary belief, to those who know that they are redeemed. The historical 
evidences, as commonly stated, are insufficient. Certainty is born of 
experience. “I imagine,” said Mr. Grey to Robert, “you didn’t get 
much help out of the orthodox apologists ?”” The sarcasm was not wholly 
unjust. Christian apologetic, since the deistic controversy, like theology 
and ethics, has worked far too little from the centre. 

Throughout this story the antithesis is constant between an honest his- 
toric conscience and an acceptance of the facts recited in the second arti- 
cele of the church’s oldest creed. It seems to be thought that the church 
is committed to a view of the Gospels which precludes their scientific 
treatment, or that the inevitable result of such criticism is the dissolution 
of the creed. We strenuously deny the assumption. The most rigorous 
scrutiny of the evangelical narratives which the church accepts as canon- 
ical, even when conducted without an essential element for its scientific 
completeness, spiritual insight, supplies materials which refute the legen- 
dary, the mythical, or the fraudulent hypothesis concerning the resurrec- 
tion. The apocalyptic parts of the synoptical Gospels, to which we are 
referred, are specially in point in making impossible such explanations. 
But in dissenting thus totally from the writer’s representation of the 
status questionis, we must do her the justice to confess that she has 
great occasion for such an assumption in the treatment which organized 
Christianity too often gives to men who pursue critical studies. Again 
and again have those whose lives were devoted to the discovery and main- 
tenance of truth been frowned upon and persecuted. There are many 
churches and schools to-day in England and America where a conservative 
Christian scholar like Bernhard Weiss would not be tolerated. It is to 
be expected that Pharisaism and the spirit of the Sanhedrim should stir 
whenever any new religious truth is brought to light; the pity of it is 
that men who are not Pharisees, men who love righteousness and are not 
governed by self-interest, should so often join in the ery of suppression and 
rejection. No thoroughly intelligent and candid mind can question that 
wide-reaching discussions are impending concerning the literary history of 
the Bible, in both Testaments, which ought not to be averted and cannot 
be, but which men bearing the Christian name are not willing to have 
conducted on the only basis which can give them value, that of a wholly 
unfettered Christian scholarship. And while they thus plot and strive, a 
woman writes a novel which carries the central question within their lines 
and to their firesides. So long as this antagonism between ecclesiasticism 
and the scientific spirit continues, men of the fineness of Robert Elsmere 
will be tempted, and sometimes think themselves forced, to do their sacred 
work for truth and man and God outside the Christian camp. 

We thank the writer of this story for helping to make clear the neces- 
sity of free Christian science, of criticism and speculation. We thank 
her, also, for making prominent and plain the fundamental theological 
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issue of our day. “Christianity,” says Robert, “seems to me some- 
thing small and local. Behind it, around it — including it— I see the 
great drama of the world, sweeping on— led by God — from change to 
change, from act to act. It is not that Christianity is false, but that it is 
only an imperfect human reflection of a part of truth. Truth has never 
been, can never be contained in any one creed or system.” We trace here 
a common confusion, which theologians are partly responsible for, between 
theology and Christianity, between systems of divinity and God in the 
movement and life of historic revelation. We may see but a part of his 
ways and yet see Him. The Christian facts are events in the historic 
life through which God specially reveals himself; and though the events 
are transient, incommensurate, finite, the revealed Person is seen to be of 
a higher order. Most of all, the consciousness of a redeemed life is a 
spiritual fact which involves elements that reach beyond ihe transitory and 
imperfect. But passing this, the ultimate religious question of our time 
is here most exactly phrased. Is Christianity one of many religions, or 
the final and absolute religion? Is Christ a Leader at one stage of the 
march of revelation, or the principle of all revelation? In Him do we 
have a real access to God? Is He, as the Creeds of the church confess, 
a Redeemer, God and Man, universally related to mankind in the consti- 
tution of his Person, on his cross and on his judgment throne? Or, is 
Christianity “‘ something small and local” ? May the sharpening of the 
antithesis lead the defenders of orthodoxy more perfectly to realize the 
nature and scope of their task. 

But our thoughts are pressed by this stimulating book to wander, per- 
haps, too far afield. It is written with a conscientious attention to detail 
which would delight a critic of the French Academy. The old farm- 
house with the new bow window and the close cut lawn is a finished fron- 
tispiece whose perfection and suggestion are realized in every part. It is 
a pleasure to read such writing. And there is a much higher gratifica- 
tion. “'The things I have always loved, I love still,” were Robert’s words 
to Mr. Grey, after the change in his faith. The new religion which he 
discovers seems to us in its power to overcome the currents of human self- 
ishness and worldliness utterly weak. The need of a Redeemer is other 
and greater than he recognizes. Christianity is God seeking and finding 
the lost. Robert’s conception is not so high and grand as this. His own 
lofty ideal is essentially a product of Christianity, and the Elgood Street 
experiment does not suggest to us a reasonable probability that there will 
be found for it any other guaranty. But the things that Robert loved are 
of the highest good of life, and the dearest hope of all who worthily strive ; 
and for their powerful presentation in his noble personality, and through- 
out this thoughtful and fascinating novel, every reader must feel indebted 
to the genius and high moral enthusiasm of its author. 
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PROBLEMS IN. COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


A ROYAL commission was appointed in England about two years ago 
to examine thoroughly the workings of public and private schools, and 
report to Parliament. Among those appointed were the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Cardinal Manning, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. R. W. Dale, and other 
prominent persons who represent several religious bodies and various 
shades of opinion. Besides three large volumes of evidence already is- 
sued, the report which has been agreed on by the majority of the Commis- 
sion will make another volume of 400 pages. The London *'Times ”’ has 
published a sketch of this report, indicating the ground covered, and the 
conclusions reached on topics most in dispute. The minority report has 
not yet appeared but will be awaited with much interest, both on account 
of the subjects upon which there is difference of opinion, and on account 
of the influential names of those who disagree with the majority, such as 
Sir John Lubbock and Dr. Dale. The sketch of the majority report has 
called out editorials in the leading newspapers, and when the minority 
report appears discussion is likely to be very animated. 

We call attention to the report, because the development of the com- 
mon-school system in England, while it has been different from our own 
in important respects, finds its most serious and perplexing problems at 
precisely the points where the greatest difficulties confront the develop- 
ment gf our own system. These problems are presented by the place of 
religious and moral instruction in common schools, the relation of pri- 
vate to public schools, and provision needed for technical and manual 
training. 

The majority of the Commission maintain the importance of religious 
and moral instruction in all schools, both public and private, or, as they 
are known in England, in the Board schools and the voluntary schools. 
They say (we quote from the sketch referred to above), “It is of the 
highest importance that all children should receive religious and moral 
training, and this cannot be amply provided for otherwise than through 
the medium of elementary schools. . . . To secularize elementary educa- 
tion would be in violation of the wishes of parents; children of the neg- 
lected classes would receive no religious instruction or training if teachers 
in elementary schools were forbidden to give it.” It is recommended 
that examinations in religious instruction should be extended to Board 
Schools; that Her Majesty’s inspectors should report on the moral and 
religious training and condition of schools, and should impress upon man- 
agers, teachers, and children the importance of this element of education. 
The report also advocates much greater support by the state to the moral 
element of training in schools, and “that general fundamental and fixed 
instructions to inspectors should be laid down, making moral training es- 
sential.” The suggested plan of religious instruction, on school premises, 
out of school hours, is condemned, as being no efficient substitute for util- 
izing the present school staff during the hours of attendance. ‘ The sep- 
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aration of the teacher from the religious teaching of the school would be 
injurious to the morals and secular training of the scholars.” 

But when it comes to the question of method, difficulties arise, and at 
this point we judge the report is too indefinite to furnish practicable guid- 
ance. When it is argued that a certain section of the act which forbids 
any denominational catechism or formulary being taught in schools 
merely provided for neutrality among Christian denominations, but “ does 
not exclude from schools instruction in the religion of Nature — that is, 
the existence of God and of natural morality, which apart from the belief 
in the existence of God cannot be rationally taught or understood,’ — 
the inference seems to be that only so much religion and morality is to 
be taught as is included in Theism and the morality which depends on 
Theism. This seems too vague and too general to have practical value. 
Also, in view of existing differences of opinion concerning the nature and 
grounds of ethics, it might be impracticable for any commission to agree 
as to what natural morality, even that based on Theism, is. Another 
clause in the report seems to indicate more definite theories, and to rec- 
ommend instruction in Christianity. “While differing widely in our 
views concerning religious truth, we are persuaded that the only safe 
foundation on which to construct a theory of morals or secure high moral 
conduct, is the religion which Jesus Christ has taught the world. Thus, 
as we look to the Bible for instruction concerning morals and take its 
words for the declaration of what is morality, so we look to the same in- 
spired source for the sanctions by which men may be led to practice what 
is there taught and for instruction concerning the helps by which they 
may be enabled to do what they have learnt to be right.” This, perhaps, 
means that, in addition to theistic and natural ethical instruction, the Bi- 
ble to some extent should be used in the schools. The impression made 
by the report is, that the practical directions are too indefinite to be of 
any value, so that, however important moral and religious training may 
be, and, even if it be true that the best place for it is the elementary 
school, it is yet by no means clear how the majority of the committee ex- 
pect it to be given. 

The objections raised in the newspapers of London are those with 
which we are familiar at home; that Theism and natural ethics do 
not go far enough for those who desire religious and moral instruction in 
schools, and that the more definite teaching of the Bible almost of neces- 
sity involves some particular theological or denominational formulary 
which would be satisfactory to only a small portion of those who are 
taxed for the support of schools. Both in England and America it is 
becoming evident that there is great difficulty in maintaining any form of 
moral and religious instruction in schools which are supported by the 
whole body of taxpayers. It seems, either that the premise cannot be 
correct which assumes that common schools should provide moral and 
religious instruction based on Theism and the Bible, or that it is wrong 
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to require the support of those who do not accept any of the forms in 
which it is possible to give such instruction. 

Another subject with which the majority report is occupied might ap- 
pear to provide a way out of the first difficulty, although in fact it is only 
an additional complication. Voluntary schools are considered at much 
length, and the conclusion is reached that it would be proper for such 
schools to receive some support from the state — that is to say, it is 
recommended that part of the tax raised for the support of common 
schools should be appropriated to the voluntary or private schools. As 
to the number and importance of voluntary schools we have not at hand 
any means of judging. The “Times” says that the ery against the ex- 
istence of the voluntary schools, as such, is dead, for the immense devel- 
opment of the voluntary schools since 1870 has killed it. The “ Daily 
News,” on the other hand, in view of a statement in the report that the 
voluntary system must not be destroyed by the competition of Board 
schools, declares that denominationalism feels the rope around its neck 
and, through this report, is calling for the high hand of Parliament to in- 
tervene and save it from its impending fate. It is evident, however, that 
the voluntary schools are numerous, and that they exist for about the 
same reasons which create them in America, partly that children may be 
educated with others from their own social class, and partly that there 
may be a more decided moral and religious training than the Board schools 
provide. In the United States, the latter reason is chiefly influential in 
creating the parochial schools of the Roman Catholics, the former reason 
in creating the kindergartens and private schools which are rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘There are indications that, in England, the proposal that part 
of the money raised by taxation should be distributed among voluntary 
schools will be sharply resisted. The result would probably be that the 
Board schools would lose all, except the poorest children, as soon as vol- 
untary schools should have the advantage of state support. It would, 
practically, shift the control from the state to sects and private commit- 
tees, although the state would be taxed for a considerable part of the 
support. 

It seems unlikely that the recommendation of the Commission to make 
grants to voluntary schools will be adopted. A meeting of liberal and 
radical educational clubs was held in London a short time after the re- 
port appeared, at which vigorous resolutions were passed protesting 
against the proposal to support from state funds voluntary denomina- 
tional schools over which the state will have no control. One paper ex- 
presses the opinion that the object of the report is to gratify the clerical 
party and to strengthen the reactionists. This would mean that the 
practical difficulty of giving moral and religious instruction in schools 
supported by all ratepayers has led the majority of the Commission to 
encourage voluntary schools as affording relief at that point. 

In our own country the rapid growth of private, and especially paro- 
chial schools seems more likely to raise an actual and definite issue than 
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any other feature of elementary education. The question of moral and re- 
ligious teaching in the schools will doubtless continue to be debated, but no 
readjustment will be attempted. In the several States, and even towns, 
the practice will vary as to Bible reading, prayer, and moral teaching, 
but it is not probable that radical changes will be instituted. The state 
of things in this respect will remain about as it is, so far as prescribed 
method is concerned. The tendency, on the whole, must be to less, 
rather than more, direct instruction, and the best methods will be indi- 
rect, in the character and standards of teachers and the general tone of 
school life. But when the Roman Catholics have carried out more 
widely the policy, or rather requirement, of establishing elementary 
schools in all parishes, it may be expected that in various localities where 
the Catholics have numerical strength, the demand will be made for ex- 
emption from taxation for schools, or for appropriation out of municipal 
funds in proportion to the number of scholars in regular attendance. 
Political interests are so much involved that such measures may be 
adopted in one or more States of the Union, or in cities and towns. It 
is not to be assumed without question that some adjustment of that sort 
is inadmissible, merely because exemptions from taxation in support of 
schools have never been allowed. It is, however, evident that the with- 
drawal of so large a number of children belonging chiefly to one national- 
ity and entirely to one religious denomination, and in order that they 
may have religious instruction, which the public schools do not give, would 
be a new development, and no action favorable to it should be taken — 
if at all— until it has been considered in all its relations and probable 
consequences. It will probably be the next disturbing question relative 
to common schools. 

One other demand of elementary education is engaging much attention 
in England as well as America, and is treated at length in the report of 
the Commission. It is the place and method of technical or manual 
training in schools. There is, of course, no such radical difference of 
opinion about it as in respect to the other questions, but as it is still mat- 
ter of experiment it is exciting general interest. The majority of the 
Commission is strongly in favor of physical and manual training, and 
recommends increased facilities for technical classes, and night schools 
for the purpose. On this point, also, the minority is said to hold a differ- 
ent opinion. A good deal has been done by private effort to provide such 
instruction. A large building has recently been opened on the west side 
of London, in addition to others in various sections of the city, partly to 
furnish technical instruction, and partly to provide pleasant rooms to be 
open evenings to young men and women of the working classes. The 
addresses made at the cpening by eminent gentlemen showed the need of 
such instruction and some of the practicable methods of conducting it. 
The object is not to teach trades, so that a boy would become a skilled 
mechanic, but to train hand and eye, to teach the use of tools, and in 
general to develop that skill which is the basis of success in mechanical 
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pursuits. A motive strongly urged is the danger that the artisans of 
England may fall behind those of neighboring countries, and the value of 
labor be depreciated. The principal reason, however, is, that as the ma- 
jority of scholars are to gain their livelihood by their hands, some suita- 
ble preparation should be given in the schools. We ventured to predict 
when discussing, three years ago, existing methods of elementary educa- 
tion, that before long more ample provision would be made for manual 
training. Present indications show that interest is now turning from the 
need, which is generally admitted, to the method of such training. 
Schools should not become carpenters’ shops, but a place and a time 
should be provided for more instruction in drawing, and for the use of 
tools. We believe, also, that towns may wisely aid evening schools de- 
voted to this object, and perhaps allow half-days which may, optionally, 
be used for such training. Perhaps parochial schools will draw away 
fewer children when common schools provide a larger amount of teach- 
ing which is of directly practical value. 

Many of the methods and uses of elementary education have been set- 
tled by long experience and will not be disturbed. Regard for the sys- 
tem will not easily be reduced in America, where the mingling of youth 
in schools is believed to be an important condition of intelligent patriot- 
ism. But there will always be need at certain points of readjustment, 
enlargement, or modification. It cannot be otherwise in a country which 
is growing rapidly and receiving many new elements into the national 
life, and in a time when knowledge is widening and the relations of men 
are changing continually. If the system is rooted in real and perma- 
nent needs, it will show its vitality by adapting itself to new conditions 
as they arise. If it has no such power of adaptation it will gradually be 


replaced by more flexible and more practical methods of elementary 
education. 


HENRY WINKLEY. 


Two centuries ago, the present month, John Harvard made the bequest 
which has immortalized his name. He has had many worthy followers 
in his generous gifts, but we may well doubt whether, in the long and 
illustrious succession, any one has been more controlled in his benefac- 
tions by an intelligent conviction of the value of the Christian college, 
and of schools designed to train for the church an educated ministry, than 
the late New York and Philadelphia merchant, Mr. Henry Winkley. 

His life, until he reached his majority, was mostly passed on a farm 
in New Hampshire. For various reasons, an.ong them trouble with the 
eyes, he relinquished the benefits of a college education and entered on 
a business career. After serving a novitiate in Boston, he removed to 
New York, and there, and in Philadelphia, met with marked success. In 
prosecuting his business he had occasion often to visit the Old World. 
These opportunities he improved for careful study of the institutions of 
the countries which he visited. His journeys became extensive, embracing 
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Spain and Russia, as well as the ordinary routes of travel. He became 
familiar, in the same way, with his own land, and spent much time at 
its capital. He had a strong admiration for great statesmen and dis- 
tinguished preachers, and found opportunities of seeing and hearing 
those who were eminent a generation and more ago. By much inter- 
course with men, observation, and reflection, the conviction became deeply 
rooted in his mind that it is impossible for a nation, constituted as is ours, 
to maintain its integrity and to do its work without the agency of schools 
of learning in which men will be trained for leadership through cultivated 
power and inbred and high principle. Other men, very many, have said 
the same thing, and more have thought so. It is one of the common- 
places of American speech. But the commonplace of a people is the 
most important thing it says; and then, Mr. Winkley not only thought 
what others were uttering, he put his thought into deed. How early he 
formed his benevolent purpose we are not informed, but we know that he 
toiled many years until he had amassed a fortune, and that he then pro- 
ceeded to disburse a large portion of it with his own hand. He selected 
old, strong, genuinely conservative institutions of learning for his bene- 
factions, much as he did the bank where he made his deposits. His first 
gift was to the Trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
for the benefit of the Theological Institution under their care. His next 
gift, nearly contemporaneous, was to Dartmouth College. His offerings 
came unannounced, and without conditions. He trusted Trustees, be- 
lieved that they would apply kis donations with careful and intelligent 
regard to the wisest administration of the institutions under their care, 
and so he left them unhampered. He went on giving until, including his 
bequests, four leading colleges in New England, three theological semi- 
naries, and one classical academy, had been made the objects of a charity 
amounting to not much less than half a million of dollars... We presume 
that in selecting the schools which he aided he was influenced by a love 
for his native State, and for New England, which was very strong in him. 
With his comprehensive knowledge of this country, and his appreciation 
of the worth of educational institutions in the more directly formative 
periods of civil order and life, he could not but have sympathized with 
the heroic efforts which Christian men are making to provide for every 
section of the land the educational blessings which New England has 
enjoyed from the beginning. In choosing older colleges and schools for 
his gifts he was simply expressing his sense of the value of institutions, 
— emphasizing their worth, — giving to them, not because of what they 


1 Mr. Winkley gave, during his life, nearly three hundred thousand dollars 
to the following institutions: Andover, Bangor, and Yale Theological Semi- 
naries ; Amherst, Bowdoin, and Dartmouth Colleges; Phillips (Exeter) 
Academy. His bequests are reported as follows: To Andover Theological 
Seminary, $20,000 ; to Bangor Theological Seminary, $25,000 ; to Amherst 
College, $30,000; to Bowdoin and Dartmouth Colleges, $20,000 each ; to 
Williams College, $50,000 ; to Phillips (Exeter) Academy, $20,000. 
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would do, but of what they had done and were doing. And so his gifts 
are as suggestive to those who can aid newer colleges as to those who can 
strengthen the older. They are a testimony to his sense of the indispen- 
sable importance of such agencies in a country like our own. 

The “Congregationalist,” in an interesting obituary notice of Mr. 
Winkley, alludes to the fact that he “was decidedly Orthodox in his 
belief, never making any of his numerous public bequests to any but 
strictly Evangelical institutions.” He was a man of great poise. 
Strongly conservative, he kept himself from intolerance. His monument 
at Mt. Auburn is of granite, and is surrounded, by his own direction, 
with evergreens. He chose the emblems of the New England he loved ; 
they are no less the fitting symbols of his character and his memory. It 
is pleasant to recall that his gifts have been applied to the promotion of 
the study of the ancient classics, of his native language and its literature, 
of history and political economy, of the Bible, and to aid candidates for 
the Christian ministry in pursuing advanced studies at home and in the 
foreign lands which he so often visited. His noblest monument will be 
found in the larger and stronger service he has enabled the institutions 
which he honored to render to this and succeeding generations. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ON “THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY.” 
(In August number of “ The Century.’’) 


WE apprehend that Dr. Abbott goes too far when he asserts that the 
themes of popular religious interest are no longer theological, but socio- 
logical. It may, indeed, be true that, “for the questions for which men 
once willingly died, they now unwillingly keep awake an half hour of the 
Sabbath,” but this fact does not prove the statement. The questions of 
theology about which men once contended are no longer exciting ques- 
tions, because they have been decided, or because they are obsolete, but 
theology is continually creating questions of vital interest. No genera- 
tion can refuse to interest itself in theology proper. The true conception 
of God is always the supreme concern of thinking men. It is indispen- 
sable to the pulpit. ‘ Whom we preach,” says Paul. Preaching is a reve- 
lation of God, not simply a message from God. And it is no easy matter 
to present the thought of God to the mind of a generation, to make 
that thought clear, vivid, and true, to guard it from the indifference of 
an easy faith, and from the arbitrariness of a narrow faith. The ques- 
tions of theology which now agitate the church, and which are likely to 
agitate it through future controversies, are of practical and popular con- 
cern because of their bearing upon every man’s belief in the nature and 
character of God. 

We cannot, therefore, accept Dr. Abbott’s dismissal of theological ques- 
tions from the pulpit of to-day. True, these have no place there as 
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“ questions,” or “problems.” Neither have the questions or problems, 
as such, of social science. No subject may enter the pulpit in the stage 
of investigation, or inquiry or mere discussion, in the mind of the 
preacher. Pulpit material, on any subject, is thought in the affirmative, 
having positive relations to the mind and conscience of the hearer, in the 
way of stimulus or conviction, or of clear and definite instruction. We do 
not believe that the pulpit gains much in influence by simply calling the 
attention of people to topics of public concern, about which it has little 
to say that is clear, convincing, and helpful. It is the present vice of 
the American pulpit that it touches more subjects than it can cover. 
The preacher speaks often when he is evidently no authority upon the 
matter of his speech. 

But, while we are obliged to disagree with Dr. Abbott as to the con- 
tinued place of theology proper in the pulpit, we find ourselves in the 
heartiest agreement with him in his estimate of the necessity of treating 
social questions from the pulpit. We believe with him that they belong 
there by every right which can entitle subjects of human concern to a 
place in the pulpit. They are not to be relegated, like the political 
questions of a past generation, to fast-days and special occasions, but 
are to be preached upon without leave or apology, in precisely the same 
surroundings, and with the same accessories of worship, as may attend 
the utterance of any class of truths on the Sabbath, and in the house of 
God. Only let the preacher be prepared to preach with as much dis- 
crimination, wisdom, and force upon them as upon other subjects.. Let 
his preaching be such that his hearers will go out from his influence in- 
structed, counseled, encouraged, and warned in regard to their social 
duties. We especially emphasize the need, on the part of the pulpit, of 
directive and constructive thought in its treatment of social subjects. It 
is so easy to be denunciatory, or indiscriminate, or vague. The pulpit 
has it in its power, as Dr. Abbott affirms, beyond the press, to be really 
helpful to men in the discharge of social obligations. But, to be helpful, 
the preacher must be a thinker, trained in the application of Scriptural 
truth to the existing conditions of society. President Buckham, at a 
recent alumni dinner in one of our theological schools, urged as the next 
chair calling for a foundation in our seminaries, that of social science. 
He was right. The seminaries are doing what they can by related courses 
of instructions, and by supplementary lectures from without, to meet the 
present demand for the study of sociology in its Christian aspects. But 
the subject is large, and ought to be assigned a distinct place in the curric- 
ulum of our theological schools. We welcome Dr. Abbott’s plea for the 
introduction, in full degree, of social questions into the pulpit. And what 
the pulpit ought to preach, the schools ought to teach. There is no reason 
why a theological seminary should not be as sensitive to the religious and 
human needs of a generation as the pulpit of its own time. If it is not, 
it cannot train men for “ the pulpit of to-day.” 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

The third decennial meeting of Anglican bishops has issued as the 
result of its sessions a report touching on the various matters which were 
under discussion. One hundred and forty-five bishops were in attend- 
ance, from Great Britain, the British Colonies, and the United States. 
The Conference assumes no ecclesiastical authority, but has great moral 
influence. At the first conference in 1868 steps were taken to make a 
revision of King James’s version of the Bible, and in 1878 those definite 
arrangements for codperation with scholars in various Christian com- 
munions were completed which have resulted in the revision of the Old 
and New Testaments. No action of equal importance has been taken at 
the conference recently held, but the resolution adopted relative to fel- 
lowship with other Christian bodies is significant in itself, and may lead 
to more definite expressions of organic union. 

The report and resolution which are given below signify at least that 
the Anglican liturgical churches are no longer averse or indifferent to 
coéperation with other communions. They recognize the Christian char- 
acter of the evangelical denominations, and the visible blessing which 
attends their religious work. They see, as Peter saw in the case of the 
Gentiles, that the Holy Ghost has been given to “ them as well as to us,” 
and at length have raised the question distinctly, “ What are we that 
we should withstand God ?” 

The action taken is significant, as showing that the evils flowing from 
complete separation are becoming painful to all Christians; as the report 
itself says, “competent observers, indeed, assert that not in England 
only, but in all parts of the Christian world, there is a real yearning for 
unity —that men’s hearts are moved more than heretofore towards 
Christian fellowship.” It is the general desire that there should be such 
outward signs of fellowship as may remove the reproach that the church, 
which is the body of Christ, is divided, and such that “the ideal of the 
one flock under the one Shepherd may be realized.” 

These proposals looking towards unity are conspicuously free from the 
expectation that concessions and approaches should be chiefly on the part 
of other communions. It is recommended, not only that information 
“ respecting the standards of doctrine and the formularies in use in the 
Anglican Church ” be disseminated, but also that information be obtained 
concerning ‘‘the authoritative standards of doctrine, worship, and govern- 
ment adopted by the other bodies of Christians into which the English- 
speaking races are divided.” 

Our Episcopal brethren of this country must be gratified and encour- 
aged by the reference to efforts made by them recently to promote Chris- 
tian unity. The voluntary conference on this matter of certain American 
bishops last year, local expressions of unity as at Worcester and Pittsfield 
during the Lenten season, and the Congress of American churches, are 
already bearing fruit. 

The resolution distinctly recommends conferences with other bodies 
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relative to organic unity. The door is open for the consideration of this 
subject, and is opened by the church which has been considered most ex- 
elusive, and which is more hedged in by limitations of formulary and 
rubric than any other Protestant communion. It may, therefore, be ex- 
pected, and especially in America where the movement has already taken 
definite shape, that overtures will be made and conferences invited look- 
ing towards “ corporate reunion, or towards such relations as may prepare 
the way for fuller organic unity hereafter.” 

It is certainly the part of all other Christian communions to respond 
heartily to such proposals. Even if nothing satisfactory can be imme- 
diately agreed on, such as exchange of pulpits, or mutual recognition of 
doctrinal formularies, yet the very fact of conference will itself be an 
unmistakable expression of unity, and-will doubtless lead ultimately to 
definite results. 

That which is, perhaps, of most importance for all denominations is to 
discourage all peculiarities of worship, government, and doctrine which 
are foreign to a catholic spirit. All that is provincial and eccentric should 
be avoided. Prayers, hymns, music, preaching, creeds, should be, not 
reduced, but raised to the level on which all Christians can hold commun- 
ion with God and with each other. It cannot be doubted that the en- 
richment of worship in non-liturgical churches by the use of responsive 
readings, the introduction of nobler hymns and tunes, and the like, has 
been largely instrumental in opening the way to what has already been 
accomplished. When the only remaining obstacles to organized unity 
are external, there will be little difficulty in overcoming them. 

It is not expected that organic wnion will follow. It is better that the 
great communions should abide, to provide for the variety of human 
needs and tastes by diversities of governments and differences of admin- 
istration. But wnity is most devoutly to be desired, and, as unity strength- 
ens, such outward expressions of it as shall convince the world that in all 
“‘ worketh that one and the self-same Spirit.” 

The report and resolution of the Conference relative to Home Reunion 
are as follows : — 

FROM THE REPORT. 


Home Reunion. — After anxious discussion we have resolved to content our- 
selves with laying down certain articles as a basis on which approach may be, 
by God’s blessing, made towards home reunion. These articles, four in num- 
ber, will be found in the appended resolutions. 

The attitude of the Anglican Communion towards the religious bodies now 
separated from it by unhappy divisions would appear to be this : We hold our- 
selves in readiness to enter into brotherly conference with any of those who 
may desire intercommunion with us in a more or less perfect form. We lay 
down conditions on which such intereommunion is, in our opinion, and accord- 
ing to our conviction, possible. For, however we may long to embrace those 
now alienated from us, so that the ideal of the one flock under the one Shep- 
herd may be realized, we must not be unfaithful stewards of the great deposit 
intrusted to us. We cannot desert our position either as to faith or discipline. 
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That concord would, in our judgment, be neither true nor desirable which 
should be produced by such surrender. 

But we gladly and thankfully recognize the real religious work which is car- 
ried on by Christian bodies not of our Communion. We cannot close our eyes 
to the visible blessing which has been vouchsafed to their labors for Christ’s 
sake. Let us not be misunderstood on this point. We are not insensible to 
the strong ties, the rooted convictions, which attach them to their present 
position. These we respect, as we wish that on our side our own principles 
and feelings may be respected. Competent observers, indeed, assert that not 
in England only, but in all parts of the Christian world, there is a real yearning 
for unity — that men’s hearts are moved more than heretofore towards Chris- 
tian fellowship. The Conference has shown in its discussions as well as its 
resolutions that it is deeply penetrated with this feeling. May the spirit of 
love move on the troubled waters of religious differences. 


THE RESOLUTION. 

12. That this Conference earnestly requests the constituted authorities of the 
various branches of our Communion, acting, so far as may be, in concert with 
one another, to make it known that they hold themselves in readiness to enter 
into brotherly conference (such as that which has already been proposed by 
the Church in the United States of America) with the representatives of other 
Christian communions in the English-speaking races, in order to consider what 
steps can be taken either towards corporate reunion or towards such relations 
as may prepare the way for fuller organic unity hereafter. 

13. That this Conference recommends as of great importance, in tending to 
bring about reunion, the dissemination of information respecting the standards 
of doctrine and the formularies in use in the Anglican Church ; and recom- 
mends that information be disseminated, on the other hand, respecting the 
authoritative standards of doctrine, worship, and government adopted by the 
other bodies of Christians into which the English-speaking races are divided. 


MR. F. C. PORTER’S INTERPRETATION OF 1 PET. iii. 19, 20. 


The “ New Englander ” for August has a scholarly article by Mr. F. 
C. Porter, of Beloit, Wis., entitled “The Spirits in Prison: A Neglected 
Theory reconsidered.” The various interpretations suggested for 1 Pet. 
iii. 19, 20, are examined, and the preference given to that long since pro- 
posed by Baur, who found in the passage an allusion to the Book of 
Enoch and identified the “Spirits in Prison” with the “Sons of God,” 
who “took wives from among the daughters of men,” and who are de- 
scribed in the Book of Enoch as “ bound under the hills of the earth for 
seventy generations.” Mr. Porter holds that the readers of 1 Pet. were 
probably thoroughly conversant with this Jewish Apocalypse, which was 
highly esteemed in the early church, and was quoted by Jude in his 
Epistle. ‘Spirits in prison ” would therefore be understood by them to 


mean the two hundred sinning and imprisoned angels of the Book of 
Enoch. 


It is also claimed that this interpretation of the phrase has the advan- 


tage over the common one of giving its proper meaning to the Greek 
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word translated “ spirits.” This taken alone describes in the New Tes- 
tament, not disembodied human spirits, but angels. Besides, when Peter 
says “ spirits who were disobedient” he presumably means disobedient in 
their spiritual state, which would, of course, exclude the reference to 
Noah’s contemporaries. Besides, the abode of departed human spirits is 
never spoken of as a “ prison” in the New Testament. And the refer- 
ence of the phrase “spirits in prison” to souls in Hades gives no ex- 
planation of the specification of those who were contemporaneous with 
Noah as recipients of Christ’s preaching. Mr. Porter concludes his ar- 
ticle with a brief discussion of iv. 6. He holds that the words “ the Gos- 
pel was preached even to the dead” imply on the part of Peter’s readers 
the belief that those who died before the Parousia would escape the Mes- 
sianic judgment. To remove this error the apostle says, the gospel was 
preached “even to those (now) dead to the intent that they might be 
judged after the manner of men in respect to the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit.” 

The questions of philology and exegesis raised by Mr. Porter cannot of 
course be fully discussed here. We yay, however, briefly state the con- 
siderations which make us agree with the great majority of commentators 
in thinking that Baur’s interpretation should be set aside without hesi- 
tation. What right have we to assume on the part of Peter’s Gentile 
Christian readers the familiarity with a Jewish Apocalypse which it at- 
tributes to them? Baur, it ought to be said, did not advance a theory 
resting upon such an improbable supposition as this. He held 1 Pet. to 
be a pseudograph of the sub-apostolic age, and was, therefore, less arbi- 
trary in attributing to its readers a knowledge of the Book of Enoch than 
if it had been the work of Peter. But one who holds, as Mr. Porter 
does, to the genuineness of the epistle must prove that its readers, con- 
verted from heathenism, were familiar with this Jewish book before gain- 
ing serious consideration for the interpretation advocated. If, indeed, it 
could be proved that the letter was addressed to Jewish-Christian readers, 
the difficulty would be diminished. But New Testament scholars are 
almost unanimous in holding the contrary view. Moreover, the language 
of the passage does not favor the reference contended for. “The spirits 
who were disobedient aforetime when the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing,” seem to be persons 
whose disobedience was contemporaneous with Noah’s life. It is natural 
to infer that their disobedience was a rejection of the revelation of God 
made in his forbearing treatment and silent warning while the ark was 
building. The Book of Enoch represents the sin of the two hundred 
guilty angels as beginning an indefinite period before the flood. More- 
over, the angels, incorporeal beings, were not of course destroyed in the 
flood. But Peter suggests a contrast between those saved in the ark 
and those destroyed through lack of its shelter, and thus seems to assign 
the disobedient spirits to the latter category. It should be added that 
a preaching to fallen angels is nowhere else taught in the New Testa- 
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ment. The passages of the Pauline letters asserting the proprietorship 
of the whole creation in Christ’s redemptive work cannot justly be cited 
as proof that a preaching to fallen angelic beings had been distinctly 
taught to the apostolic church. And it is with a familiar truth that the 
verse confessedly deals. To quote Mr. Porter’s excellent words, “A 
writer would not touch in this incidental way for the sake of illustration 
and the enforcement of duty upon something unfamiliar to his readers, 
something which would excite curiosity and set their thoughts wandering.” 

But, says Mr. Porter, why did the Apostle not say if he meant men 
who had died instead of spirits who were disobedient, “spirits of those 
who were disobedient” ? Because, we answer, the former expression har- 
monized better with his thought of the extension of Christ’s earthly work 
into Hades. Christ died for men. He went to Hades. There, though 
bodiless, He was the Saviour. There He found men who, though bodiless, 
were men, living in the relations to God which they had sustained on 
earth. There He, in the spirit, preached to the spirits, even those who 
on earth were disobedient. With regard to the use of the word trans- 
lated “ spirit,” to designate men who have died, it is enough to say that 
the word appropriately describes them in their disembodied condition, 
but does not intimate to what order of spirits they belong, human or 
angelic. The specific information is furnished by the context — as in the 
phrase “ spirits of just men made perfect;” or here, “ spirits who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah.” Christ’s disciples on seeing Him after 
his resurrection were terrified, “supposing that they had seen a spirit.” 
Not that his appearance was spectral, but that recognizing Him as their 
Master who had died three days before, they thought that He was a dis- 
embodied human spirit. 

The objection to the usual interpretation furnished by the specification 
of Noah’s contemporaries becomes formidable only when it is assumed 
that Peter’s readers had never heard of a preaching in Hades. If, as iv. 
6 seems to imply, the thought of such preaching was a familiar one to 
them, then it is easy to believe that the class specified were mentioned as 
typical examples. The omission of the article, suggesting description 
without definition, favors this. The typical significance ascribed to the 
ark and those who escaped in it favors this view, as does the general im- 
pression made by the passage of an allusion to a fact already known. 

With regard to Mr. Porter’s exegesis of iv. 6 we have only to say 
that it arbitrarily reads into the text an allusion to an error which is not 
even hinted at, and which we have not sufficient ground for imputing 
to Peter’s readers. That many years before the Thessalonian church, 
and later that in Corinth, fell in some degree into a certain belief is 
surely slight reason for assuming that this belief was rooted in the great 
group of Asiatic churches addressed by Peter. Had the Pauline teaching, 
received by many of those churches, been fruitless in respect to their 
eschatological belief? Even if we know that this belief had found lodg- 
ment in the circle of churches addressed by Peter, we could hardly 
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assume a purpose to uproot it unsupported by clear allusion to its existence. 
This unfounded assumption leads Mr. Porter to interpret Peter’s state- 
ment “who is ready to judge the quick and the dead ” as meaning “ who 
is ready to judge the living who have received the gospel and those of 
the dead to whom in their lifetime the gospel was preached.” This 
interpretation certainly paves the way for the rendering given to iv. 6, 
“ For to this end was the gospel preached to those now dead,” ete. But 
its author has failed to show why it should be attached to Peter’s words. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY OPINIONS. 


We have claimed that the principle of a Christian probation for all 
men is a natural and necessary development of the New England Theol- 
ogy, especially of its doctrine of the universality of the Atonement. The 
validity of this claim has been recently recognized by two theologians 
whose attainments and positions entitle their judgment to special atten- 
tion. In his latest work, entitled “ Philosophy and Religion,” Dr. A. H. 
Strong, President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, republishes an article on “The New Theology,” 
which first appeared in the “ Baptist Quarterly Review” for January, 
1888. Referring particularly to an application of the principle just 
stated to the question of probation which we have favored as probably 
correct, Dr. Strong remarks : — 


“New School Theology cannot erect any sufficient barrier against it... . 
New School Theology inevitably becomes New Theology. . . . Let us advise 
those who take this view [i. e., New School men, like Dr. Park and others] to 
return to the old theology.” 


In showing the genesis of the New Theology he ascribes much impor- 
tance to the elder Edwards. 

The same judgment is rendered in the New York “ Independent,” 
(August 9, 1888,) by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., the suc- 
cessor of the Hodges in the chair of Didactic Theology at Princeton. 
Referring to a current controversy started by a Presbyterian theologian 
and professor at the antipodes, Dr. Warfield says : — 


“This outbreak of the New Theology at the ends of the earth brings once 
more sharply before us the fact which was already evident, that the New The- 
ology of to-day is simply a judgment of history on that New Theology of a 
generation ago, whose legitimate child it is. The candor with which Dr. Sal- 
mond has written leads him to affirm the essential affiliation as strongly from 
his side as we should affirm it from ours. If men insist on affirming, he tells 
us, and tells us truly, ‘ without qualification the universal Fatherhood of God, 
and his equal love to all men, that Christ died for all men and every separate 
man [in the same sense], and that God unequivocally wills that all men should 
be saved,’ then they must learn to understand that they ‘cannot bring this 
same way of thinking into harmony with the ways of God in Providence and 
the facts of human life, if death puts an absolute limit to the possibility of sal- 
vation.’ . . . The New Theology of to-day is simply the New Theology of the 
past, brought to its legitimate conclusion by the unfeeling logic of history.” 
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Both Dr. Strong and Professor Warfield include under the phrase 
“New Theology ” opinions which we do not share. We wish only to em- 
phasize the thought that the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this 
life, as ordinarily held, is irreconcilable with the doctrine conspicuous in 
the New England Theology, and in the history of modern missions, of 
the universality of the atonement, and the implied relation of Christ to 
human salvation. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Earty Days or Mormonism, Patmyra, KrirTLAND, AND Nauvoo. By 
J. H. KenNepy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 


This most interesting and valuable study of Mormonism in its early 
days, is written, as the author says in his preface, “in deference to the 
modern conclusion that even theological history should not be controver- 
sial,” and the result is a careful and full statement of facts gathered 
through years of unusual opportunity. As editor of the “ Magazine of 
Western History,” the author has had this opportunity, and has been near 
enough to the scenes of the early movements to comprehend their sig- 
nificance fully, while free from the personal bias of a writer who has 
suffered through the teachings of Mormon doctrines. Mrs. T. B. H. 
Stenhouse has written a most valuable book in her “ An English Woman 
in Utah,” but it is the cry of an injured spirit, telling its sorrows with 
the simplicity of truth. No one can read it unmoved by the terrible suf- 
fering it details. “The Women of Mormonism” is even more heart- 
rending. It is simply a collection of pitiful stories of abused women. 
How can such things exist, and how came they to be, one indignantly in- 
quires. It is to the answer of these questions that the “ Early Days of 
Mormonism ” is addressed. 

The author first gives a masterly survey of the state of religious 
thought late in the last century, and early in the present. It was the 
time of Mother Ann Lee and the Shakers, and of the preaching of the 
Second Advent by William Miller. The Methodist Church still felt the 
influence of the Wesleys; Unitarianism and Universalism were preached, 
and making inroads on the older faiths ; and many believed the millennial 
year had already dawned. 

It was into such a surcharged and excited religious atmosphere that 
Joseph Smith was born, in Sharon, Vermont, 1805. The family were 
poor and shiftless, and migrated to Palmyra, New York, when Joseph 
was seven years old. His thother exerted a powerful influence upon him. 
“She was of a morbidly sensitive nature in reference to matters of reli- 
gion, and was no doubt a fanatic, rather than a fraud. She was given to 
deep reveries, told fortunes, and claimed to have been miraculously cured 
of a mortal complaint. She felt the influence of the theological dis- 
cussions that were being carried on about her, but in their complexity she 
found distraction rather than relief. She could not surrender her heart 
and obedience to any one doctrine ; the nearest she ever came to having a 
fixed religion was when she allowed herself to be baptized by a minister 
of the Presbyterian church, but declined to place her name on the roll of 
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church-membership. She was convinced that one of her daughters had 
been restored to life by a direct dispensation of divine power, and long 
before the removal to New York she had announced the advent of a 
prophet in her family, and on the death of Alvah, the first-born, the 
commission that had been intended for him was laid upon Joseph.” 

Under the influence of such a mother he grew. His contemporaries 
describe him as lazy and dishonest; Brigham Young himself declared, 
“that he was wild, intemperate, even dishonest and tricky in his youth.” 
He professed to discover hidden streams by means of a hazel rod, and 
treasure which the famous “ Peek Stone” revealed to him. Sometimes, 
before digging for treasure the sacrifice of a sheep was demanded. 
The condition of success was announced to be absolute silence, but one of 
the Smiths usually spoke at an opportune moment, when the believers in 
Joseph declared they smelled brimstone, as the devil carried the treasure 
out of reach forever. 

Thus his early experiments in popular credulity were made. Parley 
Chase, in speaking of the Smiths (“ Mormonism and the Mormons,” p. 26), 
affirms, “ They were lazy, intemperate, and worthless men, very much 
addicted to lying. In this they frequently boasted of their skill.” The 
whole story of the Gold Bible seems to have originated in an impromptu 
joke, of which Smith had the assurance to boast. Returning from the 
woods one day, he brought a quantity of fine white sand in his blouse. The 
family were at dinner, and curious to know what he carried so carefully. 
“ At that moment,” says Smith, according to Peter Ingersoll’s testimony,* 
“T happened to think of what I had heard about a history found in 
Canada, called the Golden Bible; so I very gravely told them it was the 
Golden Bible. To my surprise they were credulous enough to believe 
what I said. Accordingly I told them that I had received a command- 
ment to let no one see it, for, says I, no man can see it with the naked 
eye and live. However, I offered to take out the book and show it to 
them, but they refused to see it and left the room. ‘Now,’ said Jo, ‘I 
have got the damned fools fixed, and will carry out the fun.’ ” 

This story of the discovery of the Gold Bible spread through the 
country. This was in 1827. Smith by this time was married and soon 
went to live in Pennsylvania, at Harmony, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Without doubt his fame reached the ears of Sidney Rigdon, 
a Campbellite preacher in Pittsburgh. There is every reason to believe 
that Kigdon became acquainted, while in Pittsburgh, with Solomon 
Spaulding’s unpublished book, entitled “ The Manuscript Found,” which 
was for several years at the printing office of Patterson and Lambdin in 
Pittsburgh. Spaulding was a minister, a graduate of Dartmouth, who 
gave up preaching and removed to Conneaut, Ohio, in 1809. There he 
amused himself in writing “ an historical Romance of the first settlers of 
America, endeavoring to show that the Arfterican Indians are the de- 
scendants of the Jews or lost tribes.” ? The names Nephi, Lehi, Mor- 
mon, Moroni, all of which occur in the Book of Mormon, are found in 
this romance, which was written in Biblical style, but contained no moral 
teaching of any kind. This work Spaulding was in the habit of reading 
to his friends, and many affidavits are contained in “ Mormonism and the 
Mormons ” as to its identity with large parts of the Book of Mormon. The 
inference is very strong, that, while Rigdon declared he abandoned preach- 


1 Mormonism and the Mormons, p. 23. 
2 Ibid., p. 37. 
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ing and all other employment during three years for the purpose of 
studying the Bible, he was engaged in copying this manuscript, and add- 
ing to it, by inserting portions of chapters from the Old Testament, and 
such embellishments as he chose. ‘This manuscript was without much 
doubt put into Joseph Smith’s hands, who proceeded to “ translate” the 
plates he professed to have found. 

His method of translation was to sit in a room curtained off at one 
end and dictate to an amanuensis, separated from him by the curtain. 
Martin Harris was found willing to advance the money for publishing, 
and in 1830, “The Book of Mormon; an account written by the hand 
of Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi . . . by Joseph 
Smith, Junior, author and proprietor,” appeared. He was now twenty- 
five years of age, and well launched in his career of imposture. 

Of his leaving Palmyra, without paying his debts, and going to Kirt- 
land, Ohio; of the preaching of Rigdon and early acquaintance with 
Brigham Young; of the temple, and the extraordinary travesty on the 
apostolic narrative which was there enacted, our author gives a most inter- 
esting account. At Kirtland the Mormons came to grief through the 
“ Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company,” a banking company 
not incorporated by the laws of the State, and doing business in face of 
the refusal of the Ohio Legislature to grant a charter to it. The com- 
pany issued unlimited paper money, and the crash soon came. Smith 
met it bravely. ‘“* The deep experiences of nearly a decade of spiritual 
and material command had given power and play to every faculty, and 
carried him far outward from the uncouth and flimsy experiences and 
assertions of the early days. The natural grain of greatness, which no 
honest and watchful man could deny as part of his endowment, had 
seen much smoothing and polishing in his constant contact with the 
world ; and he was no longer the ungainly boy who looked into the white 
stone for lost money or straying flocks, but the clear-sighted and ambitious 
man, who aspired to a place with Mahomed as the founder of a vast 
religious empire.” But the storm was too severe. The sheriff became 
an almost daily visitor at Kirtland, and in April, 1832, Smith went west- 
ward to Missouri, where Zion was already founded. 

Zion was also in trouble. The exclusive doctrines of the new sect, and 
their fearful denunciations of all who did not believe with them, aroused 
the animosity of the neighboring people. Early in 1833 the two parties 
came into open collision, and on July 20, a meeting of the citizens of 
Jackson County was held, when the Mormons were warned to leave the 
country. This they refused to do immediately, and asked for delay, when 
the meeting determined that active measures should be resorted to, and 
demolished the printing office. The story of the persecution, as the Mor- 
mons called it, and invasion, as their opponents would have said, is a 
complicated one. People coming to a new country, and claiming it as 
their “eternal inheritance,” might naturally expect to meet with opposi- 
tion. But they were rude and lawless times, and injustice was probably 
done on both sides. It was to avenge the wrongs of his people that 
Smith set out with the “army of Zion,” and made an inglorious march, 
only to disband and return by stage! 

Then followed a brief stay in Far West, a town founded in Caldwell 
County, Missouri. But the height of prosperity was not reached till 
Nauvoo, in Quincey County, Illinois. The persecutions in Missouri 
aroused sympathy, and this place was offered as a shelter. Smith made 
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the purchase of a tract of land for which he paid fourteen thousand dol- 
lars, and soon his wildest dreams took shape. He was now of importance 
politically, as the Mormon vote could decide an election. “ ‘The Harrison 
campaign of 1840 was in full tide, and the politicians gathered thick about 
Joe Smith.” A charter for Nauvoo was granted with so wide a power 
‘that the Mormons at one time felt justified in the claim that under it 
they could pass laws in opposition to those of Illinois.” Governor Ford 
refers to this charter in his “History of Illinois” in the following 
words : — 

“ The powers conferred were expressed in language at once ambiguous and 
undefined, as if on purpose to allow misconstruction. The great law of the 
separation of the powers of government was wholly disregarded. The mayor 
was at once the executive power, the judiciary, and part of the legislature. 
The common council in passing ordinances were restrained only by the consti- 
tution. One would have thought that these charters (the city, the Legion, and 
the Nauvoo house) stood a poor chance of passing the legislature of a repub- 
lican people, jealous of their liberties. Nevertheless, they did pass unani- 
mously through both houses. Messrs. Little and Douglass managed with great 
dexterity with their respective parties. Each party was afraid to object to 
them, for fear of losing the Mormon vote, and each believed that it had secured 
its favor.” 

“The Mormons were not slow to make use of this plenitude of power,” 
Mr. Kennedy remarks, “and eventually went so far as to establish a 
recorder’s office at Nauvoo, in which alone could transfers of land be 
recorded ; and also an office for the issuing of marriage licenses — a direct 
ignoring of the rights and perquisites of the county in which Nauvoo was 
situated. ‘The municipal council at one time proceeded so far along the 
line of audacity as to petition Congress to set the city aside as a territory 
until Missouri should make good the losses she had caused the Mormons to 
suffer; and that the mayor of the city be given the power to call in and 
use the United States troops, whenever he should feel the need of protec- 
tion, for himself or his followers.” 

In 1842 Smith found his expectations realized. He was the chief 
municipal and judicial officer of a large city, in the midst of which the 
temple was rising, — “ the spiritual and temporal head of a church num- 
bered by tens of thousands,” the general of an army sworn to obey him, 
chief editor of the “Times and Seasons,” the organ of the Mormon 
church, and hundreds of missionaries were preaching him as the Prophet 
of the Lord. He actually put himself forward as a presidential candi- 
date, and on May 17 his people gave him a formal ovation, carrying him 
on their shoulders through the streets. 

But enemies to the church were not wanting. The lives of the leaders 
had become greatly debased. Charges of murder and adultery were 
freely made against them. Many left the church in disgust. The 
“Nauvoo Expositor,” published by these apostates, was decided upon, 
which boldly attacked Smith and his immediate associates. It was issued 
only once, but had a tremendous effect. ‘In addition to the recapitula- 
tion of charges already openly made by the general newspaper press, it 
contained the affidavits of sixteen women who charged Smith with im- 
moral conduct or attempts upon their virtue.” The city council was 
summoned instantly, and after a specious address from Smith, in which 
he declared he was a strong advocate for liberty of speech, but that it 
sometimes becomes as great an agent for evil as it can be for good, it 
was resolved that the printing office from which the offending journal 
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issued was a public nuisance, “and the mayor is instructed to cause said 
printing establishment and papers to be removed without delay, in such 
manner as he shall direct.” 

The manner of removal was by burning. The papers, fixtures, and 
presses were carried into the street,‘and set on fire. This outrage caused 
intense excitement in the surrounding country, which was not allayed 
when, Smith and his associates having been placed under arrest by the 
Carthage constable, “a writ of habeas corpus was sworn out before the 
municipal council of Nauvoo, and the prisoners taken from the constable’s 
custody, and set at liberty.” The whole country was in a ferment. 
Armed bands of men were formed, and an attack upon Nauvoo threat- 
ened. The Governor had to interfere, demanding an explanation of the 
troubles. Smith and his associates decided upon leaving the State, but 
returned to go to Carthage to meet the charges against them. The 
Legion was obliged to surrender their arms to the State, and the Mor- 
mon leaders proceeded to Carthage, and gave bail to appear before the 
county court at its next session. But Joseph and Hyrum Smith found 
warrants had been sworn out for their arrest on the charge of treason 
against the State, “the alleged offense having been committed on June 
19th, when the Legion had been called together in order to meet any 
danger that might arise.” They were remanded to jail and guarded 
by the Carthage Grays. With the connivance of their guards, an assault 
was made upon the jail the next day, a show of resistance made, and the 
jail entered. “An attempt was made to break open the door; but Joe 
Smith, being armed with a six-barreled pistol, furnished by his friends, 
fired several times as the door was bursted open, and wounded three of 
the assailants. At the same time several shots were fired into the room, 
by some of which John Taylor received four wounds and Hyrum Smith 
was instantly killed. Joe Smith now attempted to escape by jumping out 
of the second-story window ; but the fall so stunned him that he was 
unable to rise, and being placed in a sitting posture by the conspirators 
below, they dispatched him with four balls shot through his body.” 

So ended this strange and eventful career. Mr. Kennedy says most 
truly : “ Those who sought to destroy Mormonism by the cowardly attack 
on Carthage jail, gave it a far more powerful ally than Rigdon, or Young, 
or Smith himself could have given it in decades of missionary preaching. 
The halo of a martyrdom had descended upon it ; and of all the works 
performed by Joseph Smith for the system of which he was the founda- 
tion and the head, none could reach even a portion of the power and in- 
fluence and vitalizing force that lay in the legacy of his bloody death.” 

This interesting volume is an important contribution to the study of the 
Mormon question. What is, has grown out of what was, and no intelli- 
gent opinion can be formed without knowledge of the beginnings from 
which the present has grown. Utah is Nauvoo on a larger scale, with 
immorality cloaked under the name of religion, disloyalty under the 
name of devotion to the church. The turning of wrong unto right is in 
fact the crime of Mormonism. When a community unites in calling 
wickedness, holiness to the Lord, the basis of right living is gone. We 
live in enlightened days, we are proud of saying. Slavery is gone in 
America, in Russia, and now in Brazil. And in these very days, with 
freedom in the air, has grown up this system of slavery, not only of 
women, that is bad enough — but of men; slavery not only to their baser 
natures, but to an infallible priesthood demanding implicit obedience. 
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Utah has a population of 147,000, 123,000 of whom are Mormons, con- 
trolled body and soul by their church. Outside of Utah Mr. Kennedy 
estimates 27,000 belong to the same sect, and their number the world 
over he places at 213,000. In every age men have been found who yield 
to authority, rather than exercise their own consciences. But are these 
the citizens we want? Means have been adopted to prevent the Chinese 
immigration — why not the Mormon also? It would immediately be ob- 
jected that in such case a religious test is made, and the exclusion of 
Mormon immigrants be called an infringement of liberty of conscience. 
But the sons of Joseph Smith furnish the argument against polygamy, if 
one were needed, in face of the fact that it is contrary to the laws of the 
United States. A memorial presented to Congress, headed by the eldest 
son of the Prophet, begins : — 

“We, your memorialists, would therefore submit for the consideration of 
Congress, in its action on the Utah question, and in its legislation on the ques- 
tion of the right of Congress to interfere with polygamy, as being a part of the 
faith of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints : 

“1, That the law of the church as found in the Bible, the Book of Mormon, 
and the Book of Covenants, accepted by the polygamists themselves, expressly 
Sorbids to one man more than one living wife.” } 


Section 4 of the Memorial reads : — 


“ That the plea of polygamy not being at variance with the law of the land 
because not expressly in violation of any law on the statute book of the Terri- 
tory of Utah, is not admissible for this reason: The polygamic revelation 
claims to have been given in 1843, when the church as a body was in Illinois, 
in which State bigamy or polygamy was then, and is now, a crime.” 


The laws must be enforced. Section 15 of the Amendment of the 
Edmunds Bill, passed June 18, 1884, after disapproving and annulling 
the corporation called the Perpetual Emigration Fund Company, reads: 
* And it shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of Utah to create, organize, or in any manner recognize any corporation 
or association for the purpose of, or operating to accomplish the bringing 
of persons into the said Territory for any purpose whatsoever.” It may 
be that the legislature does not recognize the Mormon Church mission- 
aries, but it does not interfere withthem. The Deseret “ Evening News” 
of May 7 mentions the quick passage of the Alaska, which had a large 
company of Elders on board, and the return of a missionary, who “ raised 
up” a branch, numbering twenty-four souls, in and near McHenry, Ind., 
“all of whom have emigrated, except one family, who will do so in October 
next.” 

The fact remains that not only these evils exist, but that men and 
women are imported to perpetuate their existence. The late Dr. Bacon 
says wisely, that the first right of man is, “not the right to govern and 
vote, but the right to be governed, and well governed —the right, in 
other words, to be protected, to be restrained, to be incited to welldoing, 
by the beneficent influences of well-ordered civil society. .. . Of that 
first and comprehensive right, the inhabitants of Utah, under existing 
arrangements, are deprived. It is the duty of Congress to make other 
arrangements, such as will put them under the beneficent influences of good 
government, protecting them from violence and fraud, restraining them 
from wickedness, and inciting them to become good citizens.” 


1 See T. B. H. Stenhouse’s Rocky Mountain Saints, p. 197. 
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A most hopeful and encouraging feature of the whole problem is the 
recent enforcement of the Edmunds-Tucker law of 1887, which annulled 
the chartér of the Mormon Church, and placed its property in the hands of 
a receiver. The seizures of the first week in July amounted toa million of 
dollars. The flocks and herds of the church, stocks, securities, and build- 
ings were given up. Deprived cf its temporal power, its spiritual will 
be found wanting. The recent sales of land, also, and the Utah car which 
is traveling through the country, will have great effect in lessening the 
influence of the Mormon priesthood. The outlook is encouraging. It 
must depend upon public opinion whether this new law is to be vigorously 
enforced ; and that opinion is in the hands of such readers as those of 
this Review. Mr. Kennedy’s book cannot but prove helpful in forming 
that opinion, which shall not only sustain the enforcement of existing 
law, but force upon the attention of Congress the urgency of the whole 
question, involving the existence of a hierarchy in the midst of boasted 
freedom. 


Caroline Hazard. 
Peace Date, R. I. 


Tur Mopern DistrisuTivE Process. By Jounn B. Ciark and F. H. Gin- 
DINGS. 8vo, 69 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888. 


This is the best study of the legitimate economic grounds and limita- 
tions of combinations, trusts, and of labor organizations that has appeared. 
It is in four chapters, of which each author contributed two, and first ap- 
peared last year in the “ Political Science Quarterly.” 


In the first chapter, the writer, Professor Clark of Smith College, shows 
how the barriers separating the many grades of workmen are breaking 
down in spite of the unwise efforts of trades unions in opposition and com- 
petition is becoming freer, so as to make the rewards for the same diffi- 
culty of service substantially equal everywhere. In America particularly 
workmen are being brought to a single social stratum. “ Free education 
and native versatility elevate the lower substrata, while machine pro- 
cesses depress the higher.” But while the barriers between wage receiv- 
ers are breaking down, those between them and salary receivers, that is, 
between employees and employers or managers, are rising. His argument 
relative to combinations of capital thus concludes: ‘To regulate combi- 
nations is possible, and in some directions desirable; to permanently 
suppress them is impossible ; to temporarily repress them is either to 
force them into illegal forms, or to restore the internecine war from 
which a natural evolution has delivered us. To accept the results of this 
evolution and to meet the demands of the new era is the part of wisdom.” 

In the chapter on Profits under Modern Conditions, the same writer 
very keenly divides the work of the employer into two functions. First 
he is a directive laborer, “He guards against wastes; impels workers 
to effective effort and covrdinates their labors. By his direction the 
work of many individuals is brought into organic unity. He is the brain 
of a little social organism ; he does its executive planning and communi- 
eates to the muscles the motive impulses that set them at work and con- 
trol their action.” 

The reward for this function is high but not unjust. Although Pro- 
fessor Clark does not call attention to the point, it is evident that all our 
schools of mechanic arts and technology, and all the practical education 
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of our business houses by training competitors in this function, tend to 
lower the rewards to the benefit of the general public. 

The other function of the employer is declared to be mercantile. He 
buys the raw material, “ pays for the share of the workmen in wages 
and for that of the capitalist in interest.” He thus “ buys out his part- 
ners in the productive operation.” He then places the goods on the 
market and gets what he can for them. In the discharge of this fune- 
tion, and in the important function closely connected therewith if not a 
part of it, of determining what kind of product shall be made to meet the 
popular taste, there is labor whose reward is determined on the same basis 
as in the first function already described. But there are also involved 
purely accidental circumstances ; there is the risk of loss and the possi- 
bility of gain, in other words, “the responsibility of ownership” which 
gives the possibility of pure profit, and is held to have a tendency toward 
diminution and almost extinction with the increase of competition. What- 
ever hinders free competition like patents and rapid increase in the “ un- 
earned increment” of the rent of land gives opportunity to obtain large 
profits from this second function, but the second cause is held to be grad- 
ually diminishing in force and influence. The tone of the chapter, as of 
all the book, is thus decidedly optimistic. 

Mr. F. H. Giddings of Springfield, Mass., who is gaining quite a 
reputation as an economic writer, contributes two equally suggestive chap- 
ters. One is on The Persistence of Competition, in which he holds with 
Professor Hadley, that some form of combination is necessary and just to 
resist the strong tendency toward cut-throat competition with ultimate 
loss to everybody, wherever the business is of such a nature as to require 
a great amount of fixed capital which cannot easily be transferred to 
other business. He then proceeds to show in a very clear way ‘that, 
barring out natural monopolies, that is, those like gas or street railroads 
especially favored by location and those protected by patents and a high 
tariff, there is nothing to be feared from combinations of producers to 
raise prices, or limit production, since where there are no illegal secret 
discriminations by our railroads as there are now altogether too often, 
competition from the vast mass of idle or unremuneratively employed 
capital is sure to arise the moment a combination makes large profits. 
Contests, too, will often arise among the members of the combination. 

The truth of this is exemplified in the recent history of trusts which 
have played so conspicuous a part in discussions since these chapters were 
written. Every one of our great trusts is either artificially shielded from 
all possibility of competition by patents or in considerable measure by 
the tariff and internal revenue, or else is on the point of being swamped 
by large competing companies, in all cases where profits higher than the 
average rewards of similar risks are being made. 

What is needed is not the forcible suppression of trusts, but the re- 
pression of railroad discrimination and the improvement of our tariff 
and patent laws so as to enable the possibility of free competition to 
stand ever in the background and prevent these trusts from abusing their 
position. Thus controlled they will be a blessing and not a terror. 

But industries that are in their nature natural monopolies, like the tele- 
graph, express business, gas, telephones, electric lights, street transporta- 
tion, and railroads, must be regulated more directly or in some cases 
owned by the responsible agents of organized society. 

In his other chapter on The Natural Rate of Wages, Mr. Giddings 
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defines this natural rate as “the amount that will both recompense him 
for energy expended and afford him something for the development of 
his potential abilities.’ He holds that to grant this rate is advantageous 
to all classes, but that the selfish interest of some single employer, joined 
to the lack of power in bargaining on the part of some wage earners, will 
often lead to lower wages and the permanent depression of the laboring 
class. Labor organizations rightly managed may help to secure the nat- 
ural rate of wages, but cannot secure more without curtailing employment 
and setting up “ economic reactions against the whole wages class.” 

Whatever may be the case centuries hence when production shall have 
gained on population to a degree that is certainly not likely in this gen- 
eration, it is evident that Mr. Giddings is right in claiming that in our 
century the laboring class cannot increase their wages without either be- 
fore or immediately after that advance, increasing their efficiency corre- 
spondingly. Thanks to the spread of education, the wage-earner is likely 
to use higher wages or fewer hours of labor, if the improvement is not 
too sudden or great, in this very increase of his efficiency which can alone 
make the improvement permanent. 

In the words of Mr. Giddings: “The competition that forces actual 
wages down to that natural rate —to the rate, that is, that rewards a 
man according to the use he makes of the powers with which he is en- 
dowed, affording him the means to develop them, but not to idle them 
away — also tends, no less certainly, to raise the natural rate, for it stim- 
ulates effort and quickens thought. It is the chief cause of intellectual 
progress and systematic endeavor. Legislation, arbitration, and efforts 
of organizations, so far as they correct the tendency of competition to re- 
duce actual below natural wages, play their part also in raising the nat- 
ural rate. Carried the least degree farther, they but interfere with the 
normal action of other forces and thereby retard progress.” 


Edward W. Bemis. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Harnack, Dr. Apotr. Augustin’s Confessionen. Ein Vortrag. Giessen: J. 

Ricker. pp. 31. .60 Pf. 

Dr. Baethgen offers a thorough and sagacious investigation of the poly- 
theism of the ancient Semitic tribes; the monotheism of the Israelites 
and their relation to each other. It is the relation that is emphasized 
and wrought out with the greatest care. The author pursues a middle 
course. On the one hand he differs from Renan, who holds to a primi- 
tive monotheism of all the Semitic peoples, and on the other from Kue- 
nen, who supposes the Israelites and all Semitic tribes to have been orig- 
inally polytheistic. From an examination of the various ancient sources 
of knowledge, the author attempts to prove that while the primitive re- 
ligion of the non-Hebraic peoples was polytheistic, that of the Hebrews 
was monotheistic. But this gulf is not so great as we might suppose, for 
in Semitic heathenism throughout, in spite of its numberless divinities, 
there is an abiding aspiration to one God, and there is also in monotheis- 
tic Israel a tendency to polytheism. 

Dr. Schnedermann, of the university of Basel, attempts “a new state- 
ment of the evangelical dogmas.” ‘The more salient features of the 
Christian system are examined and a reconstruction made with the heart 
of man as its center. The Scriptures are the witnesses to Christ, but 
Christ is the life of man. Much emphasis is placed on “the religious 
feeling,” the “ Christian consciousness,” which is Christ in us the hope of 
glory. In this spirit the author constructs the evangelical dogmas. He 
exhibits their meaning, purpose, and basis, reviewing in the meantime the 
various methods of their treatment. The existence and essence of God, 
the origin and nature of sin, are suggestively set forth. The chief feature 
of the work is the treatment in chapters iv and v of the restoration of the 
union of God and man and our entrance into that union through faith in 
and communion with Jesus Christ. The closing chapter, the viiith, is a 
summary of the Christian faith from the writer’s point of view. The 
work is clear, full, and forcible, and its value enhanced by the lists of au- 
thorities and literature which stand at the head of the several chapters. 

The “ History of the Resurrection of Lazarus” comes from one well 
known through his numerous contributions to Christology. The present 
work is the third in a series of expositions for “ the understanding of the 
gospel of John.” In the introduction the author treats the authenticity, 
reality, and interest of the narrative ; then divides his matter into three 
parts, viz., the conduct of the friends, the work of Christ, and His legacy 
to the believing. The work is not an essay but a thorough study — 
exegetical, theological, and historical, of this “maximum omnium mira- 
culorum.” 

Dr. Nirschl is Professor of Church History in the Catholic University 
at Wiirzburg. His work, as the title indicates, is introductory, but it is 
an introduction worthy of the great field. In many respects the work 
is the first of its kind. After the first chapter, in which the meaning, 
purpose, and value of church history are determined, the author passes to 
the sources and the criticism of the sources of his subject. In this de- 
partment of his work, as also in his treatment of the manner of writing 
history, he shows himself candid and generous, seeking the truth with the 
fearlessness of a true historian. The most valuable part of the work, and 
one which makes it invaluable to the student, is the register of modern 
church historical literature of various countries and creeds. The register 
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of the German literature is nearly complete to the end of 1887. Perhaps 
another department not less important is that of the auxiliary sources of 
church history, which occupies about one hundred and fifty pages. Here 
are considered in substance such matters as diplomacy, palzography, in- 
scriptions, chronology, heraldry, and numismatics. We know of no book 
that can take its place. 

C. Bertelsmann — Giitersloh — has placed before the church two very 
practical and stimulating works. The “ Introduction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures’ is a series of discourses which are about equally divided between 
the Old and New Testaments. Introducing the Old Testament, the 
author considers its speech forms, historical writings, wisdom, poetry, 
and prophecy, with a strong chapter on the religious meaning of the Old 
Testament, and its relation to the New. The work throughout is schol- 
arly without being scholastic. In the New Testament the chief interest 
of the work centres upon the personal ministry of Jesus and the labors 
and letters of Paul. The eighty-five pages of appendix add greatly to 
the value of the work. Another work more needed and equally helpful 
is the “ Missionsstunden,” which treats of “ missions in the light of the 
Bible.” The third and improved edition is now issued. The author has 
made Missions the study of a lifetime and has put forth not less than a 
dozen works on this topic. We call special attention to this work because 
of its enthusiastic yet scholarly character. 

Max Nordau’s work, ‘‘Conventional Lies,” which presents ultra- 
materialistic views, receives a severe examination by Dr. Hiélscher. What 
Nordau calls a scientific examination and view of the world is shown by 
the author to be not only unscientific, but hostile to religion and state, 
business and the family. The author succeeds admirably in exposing the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of his antagonist’s views. In this his 
method is negative, but the statement of the principles of true philosophy 
are positive and powerful. The work is a keen polemic and at the same 
time a clear and honest exposition of the most reckless philosophy of our 
time. Fully one half the volume is given to the views and statements of 
Nordau. 

P. Monhaupt’s “ Historical Development and Dogmatic Statement of the 
Doctrine of the Preéxistence of Christ” is brief and clear. The writer 
examines the ground in the Old Testament, in Jewish philosophy, the 
New Testament, and the early Fathers. There is little definite teaching 
on this subject prior to Clement of Alexandria, although there is noticed 
a gradual deepening of the idea from the beginning. The Church 
Fathers are then examined alongside the modern Christological litera- 
ture. “In closing our investigation,” says the author, “ we come upon a 
double result, which I will give briefly in the words of Biedermann and 
Lipsius : negatively [b] ‘the eternal existence of the Son with the Father 
is the conceivable and therefore mythologizing expression of an enduring 
religious truth:’ positively [L.] with distinguishing the person of Christ 
opening historically the Christian principle, and of the principle histor- 
ically opened in His person, it is necessary to conceive the latter as an 
eternal relation, or founded in an eternal saving ordinance of God, and 
the former as a real historical person.” 

Dr. Harnack brings the main features of Augustine’s life into sharp 
relief. Apart from the excellence of the whole, two points are noticeable : 
1, the emphasis that is given to the influence of the neo-platonic philosophy 
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upon the conversion and subsequent life of Augustine; and 2, the parallel 
that is made between “the Confessions ” and Goethe’s Faust in point of 
philosophic idea. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Lrrpzic, GERMANY. 
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